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W.T.  Grant’s 
Chapter  11 
hits  papers 


A  billion  dollars  lost, 
and  eight  months  later 
America  started 
listening  to  Dick  Dennis 


Sunday  editors 
urged  to  try 
out  new  ideas 


SOME  80,000  land  inves-  M 

tors  across  the  country 
have  one  persistent  Flor- 

months,  if  ^you  wanted  to' 

read  about  the  scandal  at  all,  ''  '' 

As  Dennis  learned  more  and  more— 

iTom  retirees  bilked  out  of  their  life  savings  to  '“1lllli[piHl[limi| 

land  management  and  government  bureau- 

crats  hesitant  to  say  much  at  all— he  shared  W’ 

the  copy  with  Gannett  editors  in  17  states  M 

through  the  Gannett  News  Service  wire.  Nobody  m 

else  seemed  to  care,  at  first. 

After  months  of  hard,  lonely  work,  a  rapid  chain  of 
events  changed  all  that.  Sweeping  state  and  federal  investigations 
spurred  by  Dennis’s  reports  left  political  figures,  enforcement  officials, 
and  journalists  playing  catch-up  ball. 

To  readers  of  the  Fort  Myers  News-Press  and  others  among  the 
2.1  million  Gannett  readers  from  Vermont  to  Guam,  the  need  for  reform  wasn’t 
exactly  a  secret. 

They  knew  the  whole  story  for  months. 


Special  report 
on  religion 
news  pages 


Gannett 
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DREDGING  UP  A  SUPPRESSED 
U.  S.  -  RUSSIAN  COLLISION 


On  July  3,  19^5,  the  San  Diego  Evening 
Tribune  broke  the  news  of  an  underwater 
collision  between  U.S.  and  Russian 
submarines  at  a  depth  of  200  feet  off  the 
Russian  naval  base  at  Petropavlosk  in 
May,  \^PA.  And  the  story  was  documented 
with  a  photo  of  the  damage  to  the  U.  S. 
sub.  Pintado. 


gathering  mission.  Operation  Holystone, 
which  dates  back  to  at  least  1954. 

The  Russians  knew  of  the  collision,  of 
course.  And  the  Evening  Tribune  learned 
that  certain  sources  in  Washington  knew 
about  it.  But  the  public  only  learned  about 
it  when  the  Evening  Tribune  broke  the 
story,  and  wire  services  carried  it  to  the 
Piecing  together  the  story  from  a  variety  entire  nation, 
of  sources,  the  Evening  Tribune  learned  the 
U.S.  sub  was  on  a  Navy-CIA  intelligence- 
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—  Mana^in^  for  Growth 


Enterprise  Features 
a  division  of  NEA 
West  Third  &  Lakeside 
Cleveland,  Ohio  441 13 

Phone  Dick  Johnson 
or  Don  Howe 
(collect)  216-621-7300 


Few  comic  artists  would 
go  to  the  lengths  Howie 
Schneider  has  to  learn  every 
end  of  his  business.  Howie 
(below,  left)  is  the  comic 
artist  behind  The  Circus  of 
P.  T.  Bimbo,  Enterprise 
Features’  new  and  hilarious 
comic  feature. 

In  researching  circus  life 


and  lore  to  assist  him  in  the 
creation  of  his  delightful  daily 
and Sunday  P.  T.  Bimbostrips, 
Howie  has  shirked  no  task. 

His  perseverance  and 
dedication  have  paid  off.  The 
Circus  of  P.  T.  Bimbo,  barely 
six- months- old,  is  already  a 
smash  success  with  the 
millions  of  readers  of  more 


than  100  great  newspapers 
around  the  country. 

Has  The  Circus  come  to 
your  town  yet,  spreading  the 
madcap  merriment  ofP.  T. 
Bimbo’s  comic  caravan? 
Phone  or  write  today  for  rates 
and  availability  for  The 
Greatest  Show  in  Comics — 
The  Circus  of  P.  T.  Bimbo! 


“I  Love 

Show  Business!” 
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CATCH-lines _ 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

THE  ULTIMATE  PREPARATION  FOR  THE  FUTURE— Some 
antibussiiiK  protesters  have  been  urginK  people  to  cancel 
subscriptions  to  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal.  Columnist 
Billy  Heed  reports  that  the  circulation  department  got  a 
mimeographed  cancellation  form  with  this  I‘.S.  the  other 
day:  “I  don’t  subscribe  to  your  paper.  I  take  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star.  However,  in  case  I  ever  decide  to  sub¬ 
scribe,  here’s  my  cancellation  notice.” 

«  « 

SUGAR  COATING  THE  NEWS— The  Air  Force  Academy 
cadets  launched  a  psycholojjical  warfare  attack  on  the 
N’aval  Academy  with  a  full  pane  ad  in  the  .Annapolis  Even¬ 
ing  Capital  the  day  before  confrontation  on  the  football 
field.  Tbe  “B?L4T  N’.WY”  ad  was  financed  by  cadet  con¬ 
tributions.  When  a  co{)y  was  proffered  to  William  XX,  the 
Navy  noat  mascot,  he  turned  up  his  nose.  Then  someone 
coated  the  newsprint  with  a  bit  of  honey  and  the 
sweetened  messane  went  down  quickly. 

*  *  * 

TWIN  DEDUCTIONS-.!  im  Rohrer  in  his  notebook  column 
for  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  comments  that  now  that  his 
twin  boys  are  four,  they  are  making  some  very  tellinp 
observations.  When  Jimmy  asked  his  mother  what  daddy 
did  at  work  she  explained.  “Daddy  is  a  newspaperman.” 
The  tot  ponder  awhile  and  finally  said,  “But  he  never 
throws  the  papers  at  the  house.” 

.And  Jimmy’s  brother  Chris  always  calls  Thursdays  (the 
day  the  column  appears)  “Daddy-in-the-paper-day”  in  re¬ 
ference  to  his  father’s  muK  shot  in  the  column  title. 

*  «  » 

LOST  LETTER — Readers  were  quick  to  spot  an  error 
when  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  printed  the  al¬ 
phabet  arranjred  in  relative  frequency  of  use  of  all  the 
letters.  The  letter  “K”  was  omitted.  Elizabeth  Clarkson 
Zwart,  “The  Front  Row”  columnist,  explained:  “The  ‘K’ 
had  fallen  to  the  floor  in  the  composition  room.  It  has  been 
picked  up,  and  here  it  is  in  its  proper  place:  ET.AISON- 
HRDLUCMFWYPGVBKJQXZ.” 

*  *  * 

AND  THE  CASE  OF  THE  RUINED  “R”— H.  L.  Mencken  was 
actually  Harry  Mencken,  son  of  a  prosperous  Baltimore 
tobacco  merchant,  and  he  concocted  his  famous  by-line 
because  of  a  typographical  error  at  the  tender  age  of  nine. 
His  father  gave  him  a  printing  press  for  Christmas  and  the 
youngster  accidentally  ruined  the  “r.”  He  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem  by  printing  his  name  H.  L.  Mencken.  Theo  Lippman, 
Jr.,  tells  the  story  in  “.A  Gang  of  Pecksniffs.” 

Years  later  when  Mencken  was  doing  a  stint  of  editing 
the  editorial  page  for  the  Evening  Sun,  he  called  up  a 
typographical  miracle  on  a  particular  day.  His  entire  page 
consisted  of  one  short  editorial  titled  “Object  Lesson” — 
and  it  was  followed  by  one  million  dots.  Each  dot,  the 
editorial  explained,  stood  for  a  federal  jobholder.  What 
would  such  an  editorial  comment  look  like  today? 

♦  *  * 

THAT  SATURDAY  IN  GEORGIA— John  Raymond,  writing 
in  the  .Atlanta  Con.stitution,  saluted  Reg  Murphy,  editor 
for  the  past  seven  years  who  went  West  September  1  to  be 
eiiitor  and  publisher  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 
“.  .  .  if  anybody  ever  earned  such  a  position  by  hard  work, 
Reg  has.  He  has  always  been  a  firm  believer  in  the  Work 
Ethic.  1  can  testify  to  that.” 

Raymond  explained  that  he  and  Murphy  and  the  late 
George  Landry  got  the  “impossible  assignment”  one 
Saturday  while  at  the  Macon  Telegraph.  They  were  to 
cover  openings  of  three  separate  gubernatorial  campaigns 
in  three  widely  scattered  South  Georgia  towns  with  kickoff 
speeches,  sidebars,  and  pictures,  and  get  back  to  Macon  for 
early  deadline.  They  made  it  only  through  Landry’s  spec¬ 
tacular  ability  to  keep  the  car  accelerator  pressed  to  the 
floorboard,  while  turning  to  look  his  fellow  passengers  in 
the  eye  and  talking  all  the  while. 

En  route  back  to  Macon,  Raymond  recalls  that  George 
cannonballed  down  back  roads  and  Reg  typed  away  on  his 
portable.  “.Anybody  who  can  write  a  news  story  and  be 
scared  stiff  at  the  same  time  is  something  else.  I  preferred 
just  being  scared.  .  .” 
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OCTOBER 

19 — American  Council  on  Education  for  Journalism  Fall  Meeting, 
Chicago.  III. 

19-21 — Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.  Annual  Meeting.  Chicago.  III. 

19-21 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Assn.  Fall  Meeting,  Columbus  Shera¬ 
ton,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

19-22 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers  Annual 
Meeting,  Marriott  Motor  Hotel,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

19-22 — ANPA-NPRA  Personnel  Workshop,  Marriott  Motor  Hotel,  O  Hare 
Airport,  Chicago,  III. 

19-22 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Assn.  Western  Region  Con¬ 
ference,  Palm  Springs.  Calif. 

19- 24 — Inter  American  Press  Assn.  Annual  Membership  Meeting,  Sao 

Paulo,  Brazil. 

20- 24 — Electronic  Editing  for  the  Newsroom,  ANPA  Research  Institute 

Training  Seminar.  Easton,  Pa. 

22- 23 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Annual  Meeting,  Royal  York  Hotel, 

Toronto,  Ont. 

23- 24— Ohio  News/Editorial  Seminar,  Ohio  University  Inn,  Athens,  Ohio. 

23- 25 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Fall  Conference,  Ft. 

Lauderdale.  Fla. 

24- 26— Ohio  Newspaper  Women's  Assn.  Annual  Meeting,  Imperial  House, 

Findlay,  Ohio. 

26-29 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop,  Libel  and  Privacy  Law,  Southern 
Methodist  University,  Dallas.  Tex. 

26-Nov.  7 — Sunday  and  Weekend  Newspaper  Seminar,  American  Press 
Institute,  Reston,  Va. 

29-31 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Editorial  Seminar,  Chase-Park 
Plaza  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

29- Nov.  1 — Catholic  Press  Assn.  Western  Region  Conference,  Sheraton 

West.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

30- Nov.  1 — National  Council  of  College  Publications  Advisers  and  As¬ 

sociate  Collegiate  Press  Annual  Convention,  Chase  Park  Plaza  Hotel, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

31- Nov.  1 — Georgia-Alabama  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Assn. 

Winter  Sales  Seminar,  Macon  Hilton,  Macon,  Ga. 

31-Nov.  2 — New  England  Newspaper  Mechanical  Assn.  Production  Con¬ 
ference,  Statler-Hilton,  Boston,  Mass. 


NOVEMBER 

1- 2 — Kansas  Daily  Newspaper  Advertising  Assn.  Fall  Meeting,  Glenwood 

Manor,  Overland  Park,  Kan. 

2- 5— SNPA  Foundation  Workshop,  Libel  and  Privacy  Law,  Southern 

Methodist  University,  Dallas,  Tex. 

2- 5— INPA  Mini-Seminar,  Promoting  the  Total  Newspaper,  Marriott  Motor 

Hotel.  O'Hare  Field,  Chicago,  III. 

3- 7 — ANPA  Research  Institute  Training  Seminar,  Direct  Plate  Quality  Con¬ 

trol,  Easton,  Pa. 

5- 8 — INPA  Seminar,  Creative  Newspaper  Research,  Marriott  Motor  Hotel, 

O'Hare  Field,  Chicago.  III. 

6- 8 — PNPA  Foundation  Newspaper  Institute  Circulation  Seminar.  Shera¬ 

ton  Harrisburg  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

6-8— New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Annual  Meeting,  Bay 
State  West  Hotel,  Springfield.  Mass. 

6-8 — Ohio  Newspaper-in-the-Classroom  Seminar,  Scot's  Inn,  Springfield, 
Ohio. 

6-8— Northern  Illinois  Newspaper  Assn.  Annual  Fall  Meeting,  Northern 
Illinois  University,  DeKalb,  III. 

9-11 — Advertising  Research  Foundation  Annual  Conference,  N  Y.  Hilton, 
N.Y.,  N  Y. 

9- 21 — American  Press  Institute  New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Production 

Seminar.  Reston,  Va. 

10- 13— Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference  on  Politics, 

Washington,  D  C. 

12 — National  News  Council  Round  Table,  "Media  in  America,"  Johnson 
Foundation,  Racine,  Wise. 

12- 15— Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  National 

Convention,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

13- 14 — F.I.E.J.  Marketing  Conference,  Paris,  France. 

16- 19 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  Annual  Convention,  Boca 

Raton,  Fla. 

17- 21— ANPA  Research  Training  Seminar,  Photocomposition  and  Pas¬ 

teup.  Easton,  Pa. 

30-Dec.  3— Assn,  of  National  Advertisers  Annual  Meeting,  The  Breakers, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

30-Dec.  5 — API  Publishers  Seminar  for  Newspapers  or  Groups  under 
75,000  Circulation,  Reston,  Va. 
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“After  a  close  look  at  14  U.  S. 
sites,  we  chose  Mobile,  Alabama 
for  our  new  chemical  complex.  ’  ’ 


DEGU*  sa 


DoQ USS3j  headquartered  in  Frankfurt, 
is  one  of  the  world’s  leading  chemical  producers. 

With  35  production  plants  and  over  100  subsidi¬ 
aries  in  15  countries,  this  industrial  giant  draws 
from  vast  experience  in  selecting  profitable  plant 
sites.  When  management  decided  to  build  a 
chemical  complex  in  the  U.S.,  it  carefully 
weighed  all  the  key  factors  including  water,  rail 
and  highway  transportation,  labor  market,  avail¬ 
ability  of  energy  and  raw  materials,  and  com¬ 
munity  attitude. 

The  site  that  offered  the  most  favorable  combina¬ 
tion  for  Degussa’s  $200  million  chemical  complex 
M/as  Mobile,  Alabama. 

You  too  can  be  in  Mobile  thru  the 

MOBILE  PRESS-REGISTER 

Reaching  the  rich,  fast-growing  Gulf  Coast. 

A  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPER 


Editor  &  Publisher 

IMf  tOUHiM  ISIiTf 


Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Tax  penalty  for  world  view 

If  you  have  a  dedicated  interest  in  the  problems  of  jour¬ 
nalists  around  the  world  and  are  interested  in  helping  them 
maintain  a  free  press  in  their  countries,  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  you  should  pay 
a  tax  penalty  for  your  trouble.  Do  it  on  your  own  time  and  at 
your  own  expense,  the  Committee  says,  and  don’t  expect 
your  government  to  be  sympathetic  or  helpful. 

There  are  some  experienced  free-loaders  who  join  groups 
and  go  to  international  meetings  because  of  the  tax  exempt 
trip  available.  But,  there  is  a  hard  core  of  experienced  and 
responsible  newspaper  people  who  belong  to  international 
organizations  and  give  liberally  of  their  time  and  money  to 
help  them  survive  and  to  provide  a  service  for  members  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Both  the  International  Press  Institute  and  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association  were  established  through  the 
interest  and  initiative  of  U.S.  newspaper  people  who  saw  a 
need  for  their  existence.  Both  of  them  have  done  good  work 
in  their  respective  spheres  and  still  receive  heavy  support 
from  U.S.  editors  and  publishers. 

Last  year  the  House  group  wanted  to  ban  all  deductions 
for  meetings  outside  North  America,  with  a  limited  exemp¬ 
tion.  That  proposal  has  died  and  now  the  Committee  would 
impose  three  limits  on  such  expenses;  only  two  meetings  a 
year  allow^ed;  daily  expense  not  to  exceed  the  per  diem  al¬ 
lowed  government  employes;  transportation  limited  to  the 
cost  of  coach  fare. 

The  spirit  of  this  legislation  is  not  only  isolationist  but  is 
our  government  telling  newspaper  people  when  and  where 
they  can  travel  on  business  and  what  they  can  spend.  We 
have  had  the  Iron  Curtain  and  the  Bamboo  Curtain.  Now  we 
will  be  treated  to  the  IRS  Curtain. 


Co-op  ad  money 

Newspaper  advertising  salesmen  for  a  long  time  were 
aware  of  the  fast  growth  of  co-op  advertising  and  were  try¬ 
ing  to  get  their  share  of  it  but  less  than  10  years  ago  they 
were  jolted  by  the  realization  that  it  had  reached  a  volume 
of  around  $1  billion  per  year. 

The  television  industry,  which  has  made  no  secret  of  its 
broad  scale  effort  to  attract  retail  advertising  dollars  away 
from  newspapers,  now  estimates  the  amount  of  co-op  ad 
money  available  to  retailers  is  near  $3  billion  annually. 
Furthermore,  the  Television  Ad  Bureau  is  quoted  as  saying 
about  one-third  of  that  never  gets  spent. 

Even  if  there  w’ere  a  lot  of  exaggeration  in  those  figures  it 
indicates  a  vast  new  sales  potential  for  newspapers  as  well 
as  for  tv. 


ChdUer  MemtXM 
Aud'T  Bureau 
oi  Circulations 
Member  American 
Business  Press  inc 


6  mo  average  net  paid  June  30  1975 — 25.221 
Renewal  rate — 77  23% 
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letters 


DISMAL  PICTURE 

^  our  Sept.  10  story.  "Ktliics  of  Invcslifialive 
Rcportiii};  Quoslioncd."  tiavc  a  (lisnuil  piiture 
of  sharp,  incisive  attorneys  destroying'  the 
hopeless  l)oohs  representing:  the  Press. 

For  example,  this  ipioted  exelianize  hetueen 
-Mr.  Charles  Nesson.  one  of  the  "highly  ag¬ 
gressive  Harvard  Law  .''ehool  professors."  and 
a  journalist  who  is.  blessedly,  nameless: 

NKSSON:  Who  gave  you  the  right  to  lie. 

steal  and  cheat  to  get  a  story? 

ANSW  KK:  Sometimes  it's  necessary. 

NfjSSOX:  Does  that  make  you  a  private  at¬ 
torney  general?  W  ho  electeil 
you? 

No  answer 

If  your  account  is  accurate,  the  aggressive 
Mr.  Nesson  is  saying  that  reporters  have  no 
right  to  lie.  steal  and  cheat  hut  attorneys  gen¬ 
eral  do.  His  further  remarks  seem  to  indicate 
he  Itases  this  distinction  oti  the  iilea  that  attor¬ 
neys  general  are  elected  w  hereas  report('rs  are 
not. 

This  is  trashy  stuff  from  a  Harvard  Law- 
dude  and  a  pity  our  side  didn't  return  the  punt. 

1  don't  recall  a  ballot  with  John  Mitchell's 
name  on  it:  and  if  the  election  process  is  the 
magic  which  grants  immunity  to  attorneys 
general,  then  the  .\ttorney  General  of  the 
Lnited  States  must  he  barred  from  the  use  of 
duplicity  and  larcency  along  with  the  rest  of 
us.  Only  the  state  A.G.'s  who  are  elected  may 
properly  lie.  cheat,  et  cetera.  Fhat.  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it.  is  the  reasoning  of  .Mr.  Nesson. 

But  more  essentially.  Our  Man  flunked  the 
obvious.  "W  ho  elected  you?"  asks  Mr.  Nes¬ 
son.  Bless  you.  counselor,  everyone  who  put 
down  his  money,  voluntarily,  to  buy  the  news¬ 
paper  "elected"  the  reporter  to  find  out  what's 
going  on  in  the  world  and  write  about  it.  We 
are  elected  every  day  by  millions  of  people  in 
the  simplest,  freest  and  quickest  election 
process  ever  devised.  More  people  v<ite  for  us 
every  day  than  voted  for  Nixon  in  1972.  No 
attorney  general  could,  in  his  lifetime,  get  as 
many  votes  as  we  get  daily. 

The  next  time  our  team  plays  Harvard  Law 
school.  1  think  we  ought  to  pick  a  tougher 
squad.  I  can't  believe  Bill  Buckley,  for  one 
example,  would  have  had  "no  answer"  to  .Mr. 
N.  ‘sson's  egregious  (pieslions. 

D.  R.  Segal 

(Segal  is  publisher  of  the  Gastonia  (N.C.) 
Gazette.) 

*  ♦  ♦ 


NO  DEBTS,  PLEASE 

In  FditoK  &  Pl  Bl.lsiiKK  of  September  27  you 
reporteil.  as  did  the  Washirifiton  Post,  that  the 
Columbia  Journalism  Heiiew  had  offered  to 
assume  the  debts  and  liabilities  oi'  tho  Chicago 
Journalism  Revicu  at  the  point  of  its  unfortu¬ 
nate  «'lose-down.  I'lie  Golumhia  journalism 
Review  is  doing  nobly  and  has  more  than 
30.(K)0  circulation,  hut  it  does  not  consider 
itself  affluent  enough  to  cover  others'  debts, 
particularly  if  they  run  to  S15.000.  as  the  item 
reported.  We  have,  however,  expressed  in¬ 
terest  in  the  possibility  of  fulfilling  the  Chicago 
journalism  Review's  remaining  subscriptions. 

Edw  ard  .  Barrett 
(Barrett  is  publisher  of  CJR.) 


FEEDBACK  by  Vic  Cciiitorie 


TRICK  OR  TREAT 


INTERESTING  PROBLEM 

The  debate  on  participatory  management  in 
the  newsroom,  reported  in  the  .'September  1.3 
edition  of  Editok  I’t  BI.IshKK.  reveals  an 
interesting  problem  plaguing  most  journalists: 
How-  can  you  he  a  decent  human  being  under 
the  awful  pressure  of  dehumanizing  deadlines 
and  constant  encounters  with  dehumanizing 
news  events? 

I  suspect  this  problem  is  aggravated  be¬ 
cause  our  business  is  not  a  precise  science, 
hut  rather  one  which  operates  within  an  envi¬ 
ronment  of  subjectivity. 

L  nlortunately.  few  newspapers  give  much 
consideration  to  a  newsman's  ability  to  man¬ 
age  when  they  place  him  in  a  super\isor>  posi¬ 
tion.  Consequently,  most  are  apprehensive 
about  their  role  with  respect  to  subordinates. 

After  all.  a  typical  supervisor  might  say.  "1 
am  your  boss  because  1  know  what  is  news  and 
how  you  should  go  about  reporting  it." 

riiat  may  he  right.  But  it  doesn't  mean  a 
subordinate  is  without  that  ability,  albeit  he  or 
she  may  have  less  experience. 

-\s  a  reporter  1  used  to  resent  not  getting 
constructive  feedback:  not  just  praise,  hut 
constructive  criticism.  And  I  didn't  like  the 
lact  that  not  all  of  my  ideas  were  adopted,  in 
fact.  I  never  felt  ideas  were  really  welcomed. 

I  thought  that  hy  getting  into  management  I 
would  he  able  to  do  all  cd’  the  things  1 
wanted — or  could  get  others  to  do  all  of  the 
things  1  wanted.  But  it  soon  occurred  to  me 
that  if  1  continued  that  bent  I  would  soon  have 
working  for  me  a  hunch  of  journalists  who 
were  as  rancid  as  1  once  was. 

Stall  participation  doesn't  mean  one  abdi¬ 
cates  his  responsibility.  It  does  mean,  though, 
that  as  a  manager  your  job  is  easier  because 
you  make  a  lot  of  good  ideas  available  to  you  as 
you  cope  with  the  decision-making  process. 

Our  nevvsiiaper  group  is  concluding  a 
lengthy  series  of  management  training  exer¬ 
cises  which  I  believe  have  contributed  to  a 
refreshing  feeling  of  trust,  j'his  feeling  of  trust 
is  not  just  among  newsroom  personnel,  hut 
among  supervisors  from  all  departments. 

There  is  a  feeling  that  we  can  talk  freely 
about  not  just  our  own  editorial  areas  of  re- 
sponsihility.  hut  about  other  aspects  of  the 


newspaper  operations,  j'his  is  helpful  because 
we  gain  information  which  affects  us  and  can 
share  information  that  helps  others.  1  think  we 
led  more  a  team. 

Vi  hat's  really  important.  1  think,  is  that 
many  now  feel  much  more  comfortahle  say  ing. 
"Viell.  maybe  1  was  wrong."  or.  "your  idea 
was  really  good.  " 

\\  e  all  cry  a  little.  W  e  all  have  our  moments 
of  deep  insecurity  .  \\  e  all  gnash  our  teeth  anil 
hang  our  typewriters.  We  laugh.  It  doesn't 
matter  whether  or  not  you  are  a  pidilisher  or  a 
copy  hoy. 

But  it  does  matter  that  we  are  in  the  same 
husitiess  and  with  the  same  company  .  And  it's 
nice  to  have  the  feeling  that  you  are  working 
with  people  you  can  trust  and  in  whom  you  can 
have  confidence. 

John  \\ .  Reddy 

(Reddy  is  executive  editor  of  the  Observer 
&  Elccentric  Newspapers,  Southfield, 
Mich.) 

Short  Takes 

State  General  Hospital’s  board  of 
trustees  once  attain  postponed  a  de¬ 
cision  on  whether  the  facility  will 
perform  abortions  at  its  monthly 
meetint?. — Scranton  T ribu  ne. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

The  future  of  the  sow’s  presently 
survivintr  cohost,  Bill  Beutel,  is  un¬ 
certain,  sources  said. — Washington 
Post. 

9|c  ^  :(c 

It  was  love  and  fiendship  that 
prompted  three  men  to  abduct  a  19- 
year  old  tjirl  from  a  controversial 
fundamentalist  sect  .  .  . — Chicago 
Snn-Tiines. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

•After  the  board  made  its  decision 
to  hold  a  new  election,  Mellenbruch 
filed  af>ain  as  a  candidate  and  Gos- 
sard  fled  a  short  time  later. — 
Glendale  Heights  (Ill.)  Sfor. 
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■  SPAIN 


■  SOUTH  KOREA 

■  CHILE 

■  PERU 

■  BRAZIL 

■  PARAGUAY 

■  URUGUAY 

■  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

■  PORTUGAL 

■  CUBA 

■  HAITI 

■  PANAMA 

■  INDIA 

■  CAMBODIA 

■  UGANDA 


■  PHILIPPINES 


Which  one  still 
has  a  free  press? 


Is  there  one  nation,  one  country  in 
this  whole  list  with  a  free  press?  Free 
to  search  out  and  print  a  clear  and 
truthful  account  of  the  news  as  it 
happens? 

The  answer  is  no.  Not  one. 

And  the  list  is  growing.  More 
governments  see  a  free  press  as  a 
critical  threat  to  themselves.  They  fear 
a  press  that  is  free  from  their  indirect 
influence  and  direct  control. 

So  the  people’s  right  to  know  is 
sacrificed.  And  this  is  only  the 
beginning.  Once  the  free  press  is  lost, 
most  other  freedoms  simply  don’t 
have  a  chance. 

In  this  country  we  know  a  self- 
governing  society  cannot  survive 
without  a  free  flow  of  information.  As 
citizens,  we  accept  a  free  press  as  our 
right.  Its  protection  is  built  into  the 
foundation  of  our  nation’s  beginning. 

But  with  that  right  comes  a 
newspaper’s  obligation  to  the  people, 
to  give  them  a  fair  and  accurate 
account  of  the  news. 


The  33  newspapers  that  make  up 
Knight-Ridder  welcome  that 
responsibility. 

We  believe  that  no  official 
governmental  information  system  can 
be  as  effective  as  the  independent, 
competitive  reporting  of  individual 
newspapers. 

Each  newspaper  free  to  serve  the 
best  interests  of  its  community. 
Committed  to  an  informed  and 
enlightened  people. 

At  Knight-Ridder,  we  believe  that 
no  society  can  govern  itself  in  darkness. 
And  though  the  list  is  growing,  we  are 
dedicated  to  keeping  this  country 
off  that  list. 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  •  Philadelphia  Daily  News  • 

Detroit  Free  Press  •  Miami  Herald  •  St.  Paul  Dispatch  • 

St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  •  Charlotte  Observer  • 

Charlotte  News  •  San  Jose  Mercury  •  San  Jose  News  • 

Wichita  Eagle  •  Wichita  Beacon  •  Akron  Beaain  Journal  • 

Long  Beach  Press-Telegram  •  Long  EJeach  Independent  • 
Lexington  Herald  •  Lexington  Leader  • 

Gary  Post-Tribune  •  Duluth  News-Tribune  • 

Duluth  Herald  •  Maotn  Telegraph  •  Macon  News  • 

Columbus  Enquirer  •  Columbus  Ledger  •  Pasadena  Star-News  • 
Tallahassee  Democrat  •  Grand  Forks  Herald  • 

Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  •  Bradenton  Herald  • 
Bt)ulder  Daily  Camera  •  Aberdeen  American  News  • 

Boca  Raton  News  •  Niles  Daily  Star 


Knight-Ridder  Newspapers 


of  New  York-area  executives 
in  corporations  with 
sales  over 
$500,000,000  read 
The  New  York  Times. 


The  table  opposite  -  based  on  a  study  of  New 
York-area  executives  listed  in  Standard  &  Poor's 
Register-  shows  how  far  The  New  York  Times 
outdistances  other  publications  in  reaching 
executives  of  the  largest  corporations  with 
your  message. 

To  get  other  data  useful  in  making  media  selec¬ 
tion  decisions,  let  us  send  you  a  brochure 
detailing  the  reading  habits  of  "The  New  York 
Executive!'  Write  or  call  Stuart  Falk,  national 
advertising  manager,The  New  York  Times, 

229  W.  43d  Street.  New  York,  NY.  10036; 

Tel;  (212]  556-1201. 


NewYork-area  executives  in  corporations  with 
$  500,000,000-plus  sales:  per  cent  reached 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

94% 

The  Wall  Street  Journal 

76 

Time 

53 

Business  Week 

47 

Forbes 

46 

Fortune 

38 

Newsweek 

28 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report 

17 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

Makes  things  happen  where  affluence  and  influence  meet 


Source  The  New  York  Executive  Study.  1974  (New  York  Times  percentage 
based  on  net  weekday/Sunday  readership  ) 
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Lord  Goodman  cites  dangers 
to  press  freedom 


One  of  the  most  popular  speakers  at  the  U 
0  1  don  Edicon  meeting  was  Arthur  Abrahi 
o  )dman,  Baron  Goodman  of  Westministei-,  w 
chairman  of  the  British  Newspaper 
si lers  Association.  In  welcomingthe  editor 
a^  e  his  definition  of  a  newspaper  and  his 
\fi  s  about  freedom  of  the  press.  The  full  ti  ai 
)t  follows  herewith. 


^  N  At  '  ^ 


Lord  Goodman  mokes  the  opening  speech  at  the  UPl  London  Edicon  as  former  W.  Germany  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  (left)  and  Wolfgang  Noelter. 

foreign  editor  of  the  German  news  agency  dpa,  look  on. 


Faith  in  democracy  and  seif-controi 


The  question  of  whether  people 
are  subjufjated  to  state  control  is 
not  a  matter  of  institutions  or  rules 
or  precepts,  it’s  a  matter  of  people. 
If  you  have  people  who  are  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  submit  to  state  control 
you  won’t  have  state  control.  If  you 
have  people  who  are  unable  to  resist 
state  control,  then  however  excel¬ 
lent  the  institutions,  whatever  de¬ 
vices  and  contrivances  your 
forebears  may  have  brought  about 
200  years  ago,  you  will  find  that  ul¬ 
timately  you  will  submit  to  state 
control.  It  rests  with  you,  it  rests 
with  me,  it  rests  with  all  of  us.  It 
rests  with  no  one  else. 

You  came  to  discuss  and  deal  with 
the  problems  of  the  press.  Now 
those  problems  are  quite  easily 
stated.  They’ve  been  stated  time 
and  time  again  over  the  last  dec¬ 
ades,  over  the  last  generations.  No 
one  has  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
identifying  them.  What  no  one  is 
able  to  provide  are  the  answers. 
-\nd  I  think  it  will  go  on  for  many 
years  that  no  one  will  be  able  to 
provide  the  answers.  But  the  cer¬ 
tainty  is,  today  all  newspapers  in  all 


parts  of  the  world  are  subject  to  a 
special  threat.  And  the  worst  threat 
that  can  be  addressed  to  any  news¬ 
paper  and  any  institution  is  that  it 
should  come  from  well-intentioned 
people. 

Our  danger  today  is  not  that  we 
are  subjected  to  the  threats  of  a  Hit¬ 
ler  or  a  Genghis  Khan  or  an  Attila 
who  has  decided  that  newspapers 
are  anti-cultural  and  should  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  that  people  shouldn’t  read, 
it  is  because  well-intentioned  people 
have  notions  that  they  can  make 
things  better  than  they  wei'e.  And 
when  people  have  such  a  notion 
they  should  be  observed  with  very 
great  care. 

I  don’t  suggest  that  they  should 
be  laughed  at,  but  they  should  be 
kept  under  constant  surveillance. 
Because  what  has  been  there  for  a 
very  long  time  is  probably  better 
than  anything  that  is  likely  to  be 
substituted  for  it.  And  our  greatest 
threat  to  press  freedom  in  this 
country  is  not  the  suggestion  that 
people  wish  to  introduce  fascist  re¬ 
gimes,  that  dictatorial  conceptions 
have  entered  their  minds,  but  that 


people  have  decided  that  en¬ 
lightenment  and  reason  involve 
changes  that  necessitate  a  control 
that  didn’t  exist  previously. 

Any  new  control  is  a  danger.  .\ny 
new  control  is  a  menace.  Any  new 
control  should  be  resisted.  Change, 
alas,  is  not  always  for  the  good,  and 
is  often  for  the  evil.  That  is  the 
danger  that  confronts  us  at  the 
moment,  that  we  wish  to  keep 
things  going  as  they  were  on  the 
footing  that  newspapers  are  a  un¬ 
ique  institution,  that  they  provide  a 
unique  service. 

What  is  a  newspaper?  No  one  can 
really  define  it,  but  a  simple  defini¬ 
tion  is  that  it’s  a  piece  of  commei’cial 
property,  broadly,  which  has  special 
social  and  public  responsibilities 
transcending  any  questions  of  own¬ 
ership. 

Now  that’s  what  a  newspaper  is, 
that’s  what  makes  it  unique.  The 
fact  that  you  can  buy  it  and  own  it 
doesn’t  absolve  you  from  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  discharging  duties  that  go  far 
beyond  any  responsibilities  of  pi’o- 
prietorship  of  shareholding.  That  is 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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John  R.  Purcell,  Gannett  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  fjeneral  business  man- 
ap:er,  said  the  company  was  follow- 
inj;  already  set  procedures  for  such 
Chapter  11  companies.  Under  that 
policy,  advertisinj;  can  only  be 
placed  under  a  cash  with  copy  basis. 

He  minimized  the  Grant  bank¬ 
ruptcy  in  regards  to  Gannett. 
“About  a  year  ago,  we  made  moves 
to  reduce  balances  with  Grant  by 
stepping  up  collection.”  He  said 
such  debts  with  Gannett’s  papers 
should  not  exceed  $50,000  with  only 
30-day  billings  outstanding. 

The  Grant  ad  default  is  only  part  of 
the  problem  facing  newspapers, 
broadcasters  and  magazines,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Harry  Paster,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  .American  Association  of 
.Advertising  .Agencies,  who  spoke 
this  week  (October  13)  in  .Maui, 
Hawaii. 

According  to  Paster,  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  97. in  late  re¬ 
ceivables  from  advertisers  to  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  past  five  years.  Further, 
he  said  bad  debts,  averaged  83/ 
lOOths  of  1%  of  agencies’  gross  in¬ 
come  in  1974,  which  was  higher  than 
any  year  since  1934. 

However,  agencies  are  showing  a 
much  better  record,  with  only  30% 
not  paying  media  bills  when  due  and 
only  10%  seriously  late. 

In  this  area,  newspapers  seem  to 
have  come  out  okay,  although  some 
caution  may  be  needed. 

Paster  though  mentioned  one 
group,  the  Texas  Daily  Press 
League,  which  said  collections  for 
papers  throughout  the  southwest 
had  been  good,  despite  advertisers’ 
late  payments. 


Grants  owes  newspapers 
over  $2  million  for  ads 


liabilities,  banks  hold  the  major  por¬ 
tion  with  $641  million  out  to  them. 
Accounts  payable  which  would  in¬ 
clude  operating  media  expenditures 
totalled  some  $30  million. 

Presently  .some  825  of  its  original 
1,200  stores  are  still  operating.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  learned  during  the  meet¬ 
ing  that  some  76  stores  in  Georgia 
and  Michigan  had  already  been 
selected  for  closing  with  more  ex¬ 
pected. 

According  to  Anderson,  Grant 
will  try  to  rehabilatate  itself  with  a 
“leaner  organization,”  marketing 
only  goods,  apparels  and  home  fur¬ 
nishings.  He  said  the  store  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  appeal  to  the  young 
homemakers  in  the  25-35  years  old 
group — the  only  segment  now  show¬ 
ing  growth  potential. 

It  was  earlier  reported  that  the 
Grant  marketing  people  headed  by 
former  Sears  group  merchandising 
manager  Fish  w'ould  be  trying  a  new 
formula.  The  ad  account  had  been 
handled  by  Dancer-Fitzgerald- 
Sample’s  Retail  Marketing  Service, 
which  will  continue  but  on  a  differ¬ 
ent  basis. 

Some  indicated  many  newspapers 
may  be  going  to  a  30-day  cash  only 
basis.  A  popular  plan,  it  has  also 
been  cited  by  Neicsday  of  Long  Is¬ 
land  and  the  Gannett  Group  of 
newspapers. 


By  Darrell  Leo 

The  chances  that  newspapers 
might  be  paid  for  the  aclvertising 
space  placed  before  October  2  by  the 
now-bankrupt  W.  T.  Grant  Co.  seem 
to  have  disappeared,  despite  earlier 
j)romises  that  the  nationwide  de¬ 
partment  store  chain  would  pay  on  a 
piecemeal  basis. 

That  point  was  made  by  Grant  Co. 
officers  on  October  15  in  New  York 
during  a  meeting  of  its  top  creditors, 
a  meeting  which  drew  some  2,000 
people. 

.Although  past  due  billings  have 
already  exceeded  $2  million  and  may 
go  higher,  the  nationwide  depart¬ 
ment  store  chain  said  it  would  not 
honor  a  promise  made  by  one  of  its 
advertising  executives  that  media 
be  paid  in  increments  of  thirds. 

.According  to  one  representative  of 
Mathew's,  Shannon  &  Cullen  Inc.,  ad 
representatives  for  more  than  350 
newspapers,  an  unnamed  Grant 
executive  had  earlier  indicated 
to  new'spapers  that  the  chain  might 
indeed  pay. 

However,  the  company  with  a  new 
roster  of  officers  including  former 
Sears  exec  Robert  H.  Anderson,  now 
president  and  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer,  and  Richard  Fish,  now  vice- 
president  of  marketing,  said  it 
would  not. 

The  officers  indicated  that  such  a 
promise  w^as  “unauthorized”  under 
the  reorganization  of  the  Grant  Co. 
The  chain  filed  a  Chapter  1 1  proceed¬ 
ing  on  October  2.  .According  to  Grant, 
the  company  will  honor  only  those 
creditors  who  presently  hold  pre- 
October  2  lien.s — a  group  which  does 
not  include  new'spapers  or  other 
media. 

Under  Chapter  11  proceedings, 
payment  of  accounts  due  prior  to  Oc¬ 
tober  2  would  be  unlawful,  unless 
previous  arrangements  had  been 
made  such  as  liens  on  inventory,  ac¬ 
counts  payable,  etc. 

.Although  there  is  still  no  way  of 
determining  how’  many  newspapers 
are  affecteil  by  the  bankruptcy  filing 
and  by  how  much,  current  analyses 
peg  the  total  between  $2-4  million. 
W.  T.  Grant  prior  to  its  filing  had 
been  spending  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $25  million  annually  on  measured 
media. 

Presently,  the  retail  chain  lists  its 
assets  at  $848  million  and  its 
liabilities  at  $862  million,  book  value 
as  of  September  4,  1975.  Of  those 


MARKING  A  PROMOTIONAL  "FIRST,"  Florists'  Transworld  Delivery  (FTD)  presented  a  national 
award  to  an  Allied  Florist  Association  for  outstanding  newspaper  advertising  in  1974-1975.  Joe 
Blanton,  an  FTD  director  and  chairman  of  its  marketing  committee  (right)  made  the  presentation  to 
Richard  Merakian,  president  of  the  Allied  Florist  Association  of  Worcester  County.  Interested 
observers  from  the  Worcester  Telegram  &  Evening  Gazette,  which  published  the  advertising,  are 
Robert  C.  Ballantine,  retail  advertising  manager  (second  from  right)  and  Thomas  M.  Blunt, 
advertising  salesman.  FTD  also  singled  out  top  public  relations,  billboard,  television  and  radio 
efforts  by  Allied  Florist  Associations. 
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Womens  progress  in  communication 
fieids  noted  by  speakers  at  WICI 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

The  communications  industry  is 
one  of  the  more  stirring  examples  of 
how  women  may  move  forward,  said 
Helen  Copley,  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  corporation  publishinff  the 
Copley  Newspapers,  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  larpcest  privately-owned 
newspaper  groups,  at  the  Matrix 
dinner  October  11. 

Good  spirits  were  in  the  Indian 
Summer  air  for  300  members  of  the 
7500-member  Women  In  Communi¬ 
cations,  Inc.  (WICI)  who  went  to  the 
43rd  annual  national  meeting  in 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  October  9-12. 

Sure,  there  were  comments  about 
some  getting  less  pay  than  men, 
being  in  less  executive  positions  and 
non-coverage  of  minority  female 
achievements.  But,  in  general  vibes 
were  hopeful. 

“We  have  come  a  long  way.  We 
have  a  long  way  to  go.  It  is  neither  a 
moment  for  elation  or  discourage¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  time  for  hard  work  and 
diligence,”  said  Mrs.  Copley. 

“We  are  correcting  the  inequities 
of  many  centuries.  We  must  do  it 
thoughtfully  and  wisely.  This  is  how 
we  will  win  the  respect  of  all  people, 
of  both  sexes,  and  hold  that  respect. 
That  is  what,  in  the  end,  the  wo¬ 
men’s  movement  must  be  about.” 

Mrs.  Copley’s  remarks  brought  a 
lot  of  applause  from  her  audience 
who  recognized  her  as  a  top  woman 
publisher.  Women  took  note  when 
she  said  that  compared  to  Asia, 
Latin  America,  or  even  parts  of 
Europe,  the  status  of  women  in 
communications  in  the  United 
States  is  good.  “Compared  to  other 
fields  here  at  home,  our  status  is 
good,”  she  added. 

There  have  been  women,  in  small 
numbers,  in  American  newspaper- 


ing  since  the  turn  of  the  century, 
but  they  have  been  mostly  “interi¬ 
or”  people,  said  Mrs.  Copley.  “As  a 
long-time  newspaper  secretary,  T 
can  tell  you:  They  worked  at  clerical 
tasks,  or  at  that  part  of  the  news¬ 
paper  that  fell  into  the  particular 
province  of  women — as  seen 
through  men’s  eyes.  They  wrote 
about  cooking,  sewing,  gardening, 
babies,  society  or  fashion.  Their 
horizons  of  responsibility  and  ad¬ 
vancement  were  sharply  limited, 
and  their  level  of  compensation  was 
low. 

“No  longer.  Women  are  found  per¬ 
forming  every  kind  of  newspaper 
task — from  police  reporting,  politi¬ 
cal  reporting,  financial  reporting 
and  sports  writing  to  senior  man¬ 
agement  roles.  They  serve  as  city 
editors,  managing  editors,  senior 
editors  and  publishers. 

“They  do  everything.  They  do  it 
well.  And  their  numbers  are  grow¬ 
ing  dramatically.  Their  pay  is  im¬ 
proving,  but,  in  general,  they  still 
have  a  way  to  go  before  they  reach 
parity  with  men.” 

Today,  over  27,000  women  work  in 
newsrooms  around  the  United 
States — double  the  number  there  10 
years  ago,  cited  Mrs.  Copley.  Half  of 
the  daily  newspapers  have  women 
in  major  news  executive 
capacities — five  times  the  number 
there  10  years  ago. 

“In  Copley  Newspapers  the  per¬ 
centage  of  women  journalists -as 
risen  from  18  to  37%  in  10  years,  and 
the  percentage  continues  to  in¬ 
crease.  Furthermore,  in  our  corpo¬ 
ration,  they  command  exactly  the 
same  salaries  as  the  men.  This  is  not 
because  of  minimum  wage  laws  or 
fair  labor  standards  legislation — or 
any  other  external  pressure — but 
simply  because  of  performance.” 


She  said  the  women’s  skill,  en¬ 
thusiasm,  persistence  and  profes¬ 
sional  competence  make  them  a 
precious  resource.  “The  attitude  of 
Copley  Newspapers  must  come  to  be 
generally  shared  elsewhere.” 

.A.fter  recently  spending  a  15-hour 
day  talking  with  everyone  on  the 
San  Diego  papers,  Mrs.  Copley  was 
able  to  report  that  not  one  of  the 
women  complained  about  unequal 
treatment.  Nor  did  any  men,  she 
said,  complain  about  favoritism  or 
tokenism  where  the  women 
employes  were  concerned. 

“What  this  all  meant  to  me,”  said 
Mrs.  Copley,  “was  that,  in  our  or¬ 
ganization  at  least,  the  woman  is 
indeed  equal.” 

The  organization  of  WICI  wants 
to  promote  “equalness”  in  all 
media-related  companies.  A  letter 
was  received  from  the  White  House 
signed  by  President  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
greeting  Women  In  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  encouraging  the  group  to 
“enlarge  the  emerging  national 
awareness  of  the  American  woman 
as  a  full  participant  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  life  of  our  country.” 

Demonstrating  that  WICI  doesn’t 
just  talk  about  equality  of  women 
but  encourages  members  to  prom¬ 
ote  it,  the  organization,  which  has 
long  urged  ratification  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment,  discussed  par¬ 
ticipation  in  “Each  One  Send  One,” 
a  national  letter-writing  campaign 
to  urge  ratification  of  the  ERA  in 
Illinois,  a  crucial  state  if  the  ERA  is 
to  become  the  27th  Amendment.” 

The  new  president  of  WICI, 
Christy  Bulkeley,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  theSarafoflfo  Springs  (N.Y.) 
Saratogian,  who  replaces  1975  pres¬ 
ident  Jo-Ann  Albers,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  Action  Line  columnist,  in- 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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what  has  to  he  reconciled.  That  is 
the  eternal  problem  of  which  an 
irenical  is  required,  and  to  which  up 
to  date  not  too  had  an  irenical  has 
been  produced. 

But  today  we  are  subject  to 
threats  in  this  country.  I  have  to 
admit  there  have  been  threats  in 
recent  years  in  which  I  myself  have 
played  some  part  in  endeavorinjr  to 
resist  them.  \Ve  have  been  subjected 
to  the  sufTjrestion  that  the  control  of 
who  should  write  in  the  newspapers 
should  he  subject  to  the  decision  of 
small  trade  unions.  Nobody  has  any 
evil  intention.  Everyone  believes, 
who  is  asserting;  this  proposition, 
that  this  is  advantajrcous  and  frood. 
But  the  answer  is  that  you  cannot 
submit  a  creative  process  to  an  in¬ 
dustrial  restriction.  Society  would 
collapse  if  this  were  a  possibility. 
Those  thinjrs  that  orijrinated  as 
creative  processes  over  the  years 
would  he  destroyed. 

\  man  who  wants  to  write  must 
he  permitted  to  write  independently 
of  any  industrial  or  trade  union  con¬ 
trol.  Whether  or  not  he  writes  in  one 
place  or  another  place,  the  rijrht  to 
write  is  so  fundamental  that  no  one 
can  control  it  and  no  one  can  invi}?i- 
late  it  and  no  one  can  edit  it.  Now 
that  is  what  we  have  to  fi^ht  for. 

It  has  been  said  that  these  re¬ 
strictions  are  obtaining;  all  over  the 
world.  May  I  say  that  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  free  press  can  only  operate, 
accordinjr  to  my  notions,  in  a  democ¬ 
ratic  society.  It’s  idle  to  pretend 
that  the  many  other  societies,  serv¬ 
ing  their  populations  well  hut  do  not 
have  those  democratic  foundations 
which  we  regard  as  indispensable, 
are  consistent  with  our  notions  of  a 
free  press. 

British  press  problem 

Now  I  think  I’ve  probably  frone  on 
Ions  enoush,  but  I  was  asked  in 
speakins  to  you,  to  say  a  word  about 
what  your  chairman  said  were  “the 
travails  of  the  British  press.’’  He 
said  yovi  would  all  like  to  hear  some- 
thins  about  them.  1  don’t  think  you 
could  move  with  an  Enslish  news¬ 
paperman  for  thirty  seconds  with¬ 
out  hearins  somethins  about  the 
travails  of  the  British  press.  What  I 
do  want  to  say  to  you  is  that  they’re 
by  no  means  as  terrible,  by  no 
means  as  heavy,  the  situation  is  by 
no  means  as  clouded  as  people  make 
out. 

It’s  often  represented  that  we 
have  an  intolerable  industrial 
scene.  This  is  by  no  means  the  case. 
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We  have  an  exceptionally  difficult 
industrial  scene.  We’ve  inherited 
manning  provisions  and  reprulations 
that  make  the  economic  running  of 
a  newspaper  difficult  and  some¬ 
times  impossible.  We’ve  inherited 
traditions  of  newspaper  and  trade 
union  and  proprietary  negotiations 
that  are  as  elaborate  and  ritualistic 
as  a  minuet.  We’ve  inherited  almost 
every  kind  of  historic  difficulty  to 
make  it  a  problem  to  decide  how'  to 
regulate  our  day-to-day  affairs. 

But  having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
on  the  whole  both  sides  in  this  situ¬ 
ation,  both  management  and  the 
people  engaged  in  running  the 
newspapers,  want  the  newspapers 
to  survive  and  have  demonstrated 
that  fact  quite  clearly  in  recent 
weeks,  perhaps  more  clearly  than  at 
any  time  in  the  last  decade,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  situation  is  any¬ 
thing  like  hopeless. 

Need  more  newspapers 

A  free  press,  if  I  may  say  so,  de¬ 
pends  on  one  thing  and  one  thing 
alone.  Freedom  of  the  press  is  not 
an  abstraction.  You  can’t  pluck  it 
out  of  the  air,  you  can’t  define  it. 
You  can’t  say  this  newspaper  is  a 
free  newspaper  because  it’s  enun¬ 
ciating  these  principles.  The  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  is  the  right  of  the 
man  who  controls  that  newspaper  to 
say  what  he  likes.  To  say  what  it  is, 
however  absurd,  how’ever  cross- 
grained,  however  perverse.  And  the 
only  corrective  to  that  is  to  have 
enough  newspapers.  There  is  no 
other  way  to  secure  the  freedom  of 
the  press  than  to  secure  a  sufficient 
diversity  of  views  for  every  rational 
viewpoint  to  be  expressed.  Now,  in 
order  to  insure  that,  it  must  be  pos¬ 
sible  not  only  that  the  newspapers 
we  have  survive  but  that  there  will 
be  more  newspapers  coming  to  exis¬ 
tence. 

There  is  a  school  of  thought,  based 
wholly  on  the  economics  of  news¬ 
papers,  that  what  we  need  are  fewer 
newspapers.  This  is  a  shocking 
heresy.  It’s  a  rational  heresy,  it’s  a 
respectable  heresy,  but  it  is  in  terms 
of  freedom  of  the  press,  an  inde¬ 
cency. 

What  we  want  is  that  more  news¬ 
papers,  cheaper  newspapers  .  .  . 
papers  more  cheaply  produced 
should  become  a  possibility.  That  is 
the  way  to  preserve  press  freedom. 
That  is  the  way  to  insure  that  the 
newspapers  present  the  news  as 
honestly  as  it  can  be  presented  by 
the  mind  of  a  single  man,  and  no 
single  man’s  mind  can  be  totally  ob¬ 
jective,  so  that  one  newspaper  can 
be  corrected  against  another,  and 
all  can  express  their  honest  and  free 
version  of  what  is  happening. 


To  do  this  there  must  be  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  newspapers.  To  achieve 
this,  we  must  correct  the  cost  of 
newsprint,  a  hideous  and  intolera¬ 
ble  burden  upon  the  newspapers  to¬ 
day.  I’m  not  assigning  responsibil¬ 
ity  nor  am  I  suggesting  that  anyone 
has  the  responsibility,  but  w’e  must 
find  all  .sorts  of  means  of  making  it 
possible  to  have  cheaper  production. 

Now  in  the  course  of  your  discus¬ 
sions,  and  here  I’m  about  to  con¬ 
clude,  the  question  will  arise, 
“Where  can  you  get  aid?”  .\nd  one  of 
the  problems  that  we  shall  certainly 
be  considering  in  this  country  will 
be  the  question  of  whether  we  can 
respectably  take  aid  from  gov¬ 
ernmental  or  similar  sources. 

Now’  this  is  a  difficult  question 
and  it’s  not  answ’ered  simply  by  a 
yes  or  no.  The  government,  after  all, 
are  responsible  for  our  misfortunes. 
But  for  governmental  mismanage¬ 
ment  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
or  some  parts  of  the  world,  inflation 
would  not  be  what  it  is,  newsprint 
would  not  be  the  price  it  is.  It  is  not 
wholly  unreasonable  to  expect  those 
w’ho  caused  the  damage  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  redress  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  redress  of  that  damage 
it  would  be  wholly  unreasonable  if 
they  had  the  slightest  power  to  say 
what  was  to  happen  to  newspapers 
or  to  influence  their  content  or 
editorship.  Now  I  throw  this  out 
merely  as  an  example  of  the  sort  of 
problem  one  has  to  consider. 

We  in  this  country  arouse  a  spe¬ 
cial  fascinated  interest  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  press  has  always  been 
a  particular  concern  and  interest  of 
the  government.  We  have  had  three 
Royal  Commissions  in  something 
under  thirty  years.  Now  I  can’t 
think  of  any  institution  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  I  hesitate  to  say  this  in 
front  of  you,  that  some  people  might 
even  rate  more  important  than  a 
free  press,  that  have  had  a  single 
Royal  Commission.  We’ve  had  three 
of  them.  Two  of  them  deliberated  for 
a  very  long  time  and  produced  what 
in  the  fable  was  called  a  ridiculous 
mouse.  Nothing  emerged  from  a 
Royal  Commission,  because  on  the 
whole  there’s  very  little  to  emerge 
from  a  Royal  Commission.  They  are 
usually  composed  of  people,  well- 
intentioned,  highly  intelligent,  and 
specially  selected  for  their  tradi¬ 
tional  ignorance  in  the  subject  they 
are  investigating.  We  now  have  a 
third  excellent  Royal  Commission 
sitting,  and  we  do  at  least  see  a  ray 
of  hope  that  they  are  addressing 
themselves  to  the  economic  prob¬ 
lems  that  may  threaten  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  newspapers  at  this  moment 
in  time. 
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APME  meeting  gets  underway 


By  I.  William  Hill 

From  the  first  day  (October  14)  of 
the  42nd  annual  convention  of  the 
Associated  Press  Manaprinjr  Editors 
at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  one  note  pre¬ 
dominated.  It  was  not  a  new  note  for 
•APME  but  never  had  it  been 
sounded  any  louder  or  more  fer¬ 
vently. 

It  was  this:  editors’  efforts,  in  this 
era  of  hi^yh  costs,  intense  competi¬ 
tion  and  damaged  credibility,  must 
be  targeted  at  one  goal — better 
newspapers. 

.At  the  pre-convention  sessions  on 
technology,  the  note  was  first 
struck  by  chairman  Joseph  M.  Un¬ 
garo  (Westchester  Rockland  News¬ 
papers)  when  he  opened  the  meet¬ 
ing  by  saying  that,  after  five  years 
of  intense  .APME  study  of  technol¬ 
ogy  by  scores  of  editors,  emphasis 
must  now  shift  from  contemplation 
of  hardware  to  how  to  use  electronic 
editing  to  make  newspapers  better. 

.And  Robert  .Achorn  (Worcester 
Telegram  and  Gazette)  told  AP.ME 
that  .American  newspapers,  in  their 
effort  to  improve,  have  gone  from 
the  use  of  28  video  display  terminals 
in  1970  to  1666  at  the  beginning  of 
197,5.  He  predicted  this  figure  would 
double  by  the  end  of  the  year.  He 
also  said  that  even  “the  geniuses 
w'ho  design  systems”  are  beginning 
to  be  a  little  more  interested  in  the 
news  product  as  compared  to  their 
interest  in  “electronic  wizardry.” 

For  editors  wanting  to  use  termi¬ 
nals  to  meet  their  problems,  .Achorn 
listed  these  as  the  key  elements  in  a 
proper  system:  adequate  computer 
storage  and  power;  accurate  crea¬ 
tion  of  queues  and  directories;  easy 
retrieval  for  editing;  fast  response 
time;  extensive  scrolling  ability; 
single-stroke  editing,  wherever  pos¬ 
sible;  a  chance  to  view  justified  copy 
and  to  know  what  stages  a  story  has 
passed  through  on  its  way  to  type; 
head-fitting;  easy  formatting;  non¬ 
glare  terminals;  and  reliability. 

.A  somber  note,  presaging  more 
economic  difficulties  for  editors, 
crept  into  the  technology  discus¬ 
sions  when  David  Bowen  (.AP  direc¬ 
tor  of  communications)  described 
how  the  .AP  has  been  fighting  a  31% 
increase  ($107,000  a  month)  that 
A.T.  &  T.  would  impose  on  wire 
costs,  then  gloomily  admitted  it  still 
looms  for  the  future. 

Creating  better  newspapers  by 
using  terminals,  scanners  or  a  com¬ 
bination  of  both,  with  both  cost¬ 
saving  and  problem  solving  being 
taken  into  consideration,  provided 


the  theme  as  a  panel  of  three  editors 
quizzed  three  experts.  The  answers 
varied,  depending  on  the  situation 
and  circumstances  at  any  given 
newspaper. 

The  technology  program,  which 
went  through  luncheon  on  the  first 
day  of  the  convention,  also  featured 
three  hour-long  simultaneous  semi¬ 
nars.  E&P  looked  in  on  “Tips  on 
Using  New  Technology”  but  other 
editors  chose  “Making  a  System 
Work”  or  “Organizing  and  Design¬ 
ing  a  Newsroom  for  Effective  use  of 
Electronic  Equipment.” 

.A  highlight  at  the  tips  session  was 
a  presentation  by  Jay  Harris  (Medill 
School  of  Journalism)  describing 
how  using  a  computer  as  an  “elec¬ 
tronic  clerk”  had  made  it  possible, 
when  he  was  an  investigative  report¬ 
er  in  Wilmington;  for  him  to  com¬ 
plete  an  investigation  of  heroin 
pushers  that  won  his  newspaper  an 
.APME  award.  He  recommended  a 
computer  in  eases  where  the 
amount  of  material  gathered  is  too 
voluminous  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  and  described  how  computer 
collation  of  seemingly  unrelated 
facts  provided  constant  new  direc¬ 
tions  for  stories. 

Dean  Roy  M.  Fisher,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  asked  to  predict  the  effect  of 
technology  on  newspapers  as  lunch¬ 
eon  speaker,  shunned  the  role  of 
prophet  but  ventured  these  fore¬ 
casts; 

Technology,  by  reducing  news¬ 
paper  costs,  can  give  newspapers  a 
new  lease  on  life. 

Competition  will  get  tougher,  a 
point  backed  up  by  the  fact  that  al¬ 
ready  the  broadcast  media  are  bid¬ 
ding  higher  to  get  desirable 
graduates  of  the  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism. 

Pagination  (the  electronic  laying 
out  of  pages  that  is  seen  as  the  next 
big  breakthrough  in  technology) 
will  give  editors  greater  freedom  of 
design  by  allowing  them  to  better 
coordinate  pictures  and  words. 

Ink-jet  presses,  seen  as  only  five 
to  seven  years  away,  will  make  re¬ 
plating  the  press  as  simple  as 
switching  channels  on  a  tv  set.  It 
will  also  allow  newspapers  to  zone 
in  countless  ways,  by  areas,  by 
schools,  by  race,  by  college  campus, 
etc. 

The  journalsim  dean  also  called 
attention  of  the  editors  to  the  fact 
that  “circulation  has  been  the  for¬ 
gotten  man  in  the  world  of  technol¬ 
ogy.”  He  pointed  out  that  at  the 
ANPA  Research  session  in  Hous¬ 
ton;  sophisticated  technology  for  all 
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ROZ  HOOKE,  telephone  soles  consultant  in 
Great  Britian  and  the  United  States,  has  joined 
the  Boston  Herald  American  and  Sunday  Herald 
Advertiser  as  classified  advertising  director.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Robert  C.  Bergenheim,  publisher,  she 
is  the  "first  woman"  in  that  position  for  a  major 
metropolitan  newspaper.  Hooke  was  classified 
sales  manager  of  the  London  Evening  News  for 
two  years  before  establishing  her  own  business, 
Roz  Hooke  Ltd.  at  the  invitation  of  Associated 
Newspapers  Ltd.,  Evening  News  holdinq  com¬ 
pany. 


parts  of  the  newspaper  were  on  dis¬ 
play  but  the  best  that  could  be 
found  for  circulation  was  “a  new 
way  of  handling  bundles  with  plas¬ 
tic  wrap.” 

The  formal  convention  sessions 
opened  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  with  APME  president  Robert  P. 
Clark  (Louisville  Newspapers)  cit¬ 
ing  similarities  in  the  dilemmas  of 
readers  of  today  and  readers  of 
newspapers  in  colonial  days  of  200 
years  ago. 

Clark  called  for  members  of 
.APME  to  think  more  intently  as  to 
how  to  attract  readers  to  their 
newspapers.  He  suggested  for  con¬ 
sideration: 

Running  editorials  pro  and  con  on 
any  given  subject  rather  than  let¬ 
ting  editorials  always  reflect  the 
opinion  of  the  ownership. 

Dropping  the  editorial  page. 
(When  the  Louisville  Times  tried 
dropping  theirs  on  Saturdays  they 
got  only  two  reader  complaints). 

The  necessity  for  getting  the 
newspaper  away  from  simply  re¬ 
flecting  the  publisher’s  viewpoint. 

Getting  rid  of  unnamed  sources  in 
news  stories  in  cases  where  no  real 
confidence  is  involved. 

“We’ve  got  to  do  a  more  profes¬ 
sional  job  of  covering  the  news,” 
Clark  said.  “We’ve  got  to  find  out 
why  non-readers  don’t  read.” 
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UPl  to  raise  rates  under  new  formula 


Rod  Beaton,  president  of  United  is  a  jjijrantic  task 
Press  International,  deplored  the  not  just  nij)-nop  c 
restrictions  many  countries  have  historic  pattern 
placed  on  the  free  flow  of  news. 

Beaton,  speaking:  in  London  to  the 
16th  annual  Conference  of  UPI 
Editors  and  Publishers — EDICON 
— said  the  availability  of  informa¬ 
tion  has  never  been  greater  and 
communications  have  improved 
substantially  but  numerous  na¬ 
tions  still  block  the  “inward  flow” 
of  news  to  their  populations. 

“Great  sections  of  the  world  have 
developed  the  machinery  for  locking 
their  people  away  from  whatever  in¬ 
formation  that  some  government 
feels  its  people  should  not  know,”  he 
said,  adding: 

“This  takes  many  forms,  the 
harassment  of  publishers  and 
editors,  the  filtering  out  of  news  by 
some  centrally  controlled  bureau¬ 
cracy  and  other  means.” 

Beaton  and  Peter  MacDonald, 
chairman  of  the  UPI  Newspaper 
.\dvisory  board,  reported  to  editors 
attending  the  conference  on  various 
UPI  activities  during  the  past  year. 

MacDonald  is  president  of  Harris 
Newspapers,  Hutchinson,  Kans. 

Beaton  said  UPPs  cost  of  operat¬ 
ing  around  the  world  had  grown 
significantly  in  recent  years,  fed  by 
spiralinginflationary  rates  in  many 
countries. 

“We  have  made  a  great  deal  of 
progress  in  bringing  expenses 
under  closer  scrutiny  and  control,” 
he  said.  “However,  like  you,  we  also 
are  faced  with  further  inflationary 
increases  in  our  cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness. 

“We  see  no  alternative  to  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  rate  increase  of  possi¬ 
bly  up  to  10  per  cent  early  next 
January.” 

Beaton  also  reported  on  UPPs  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  new  pricing  formula 
on  which  to  base  its  rate  for  U.  S. 
newspapers,  undertaken  almost  a 
year  ago.  The  work  has  inclu<led 
consultation  with  the  15  members  of 
the  advisory  board. 

“The  board  generally  felt  that  we 
were  on  the  right  track  in  our  con¬ 
cept,  but  found  some  difficulties  and 
sent  us  back  for  more  homework 
and  refinements  which 
progress,”  he  said. 

Beaton  said  the  pricing  formula 
for  newspapers  would  include  the 
factors  of  circulation,  rather  than 
an  area’s  population,  as  well  as  the 
costs  involved  in  the  w'orldwide 
news  and  newspicture  service,  state 
and  regional  costs  and  communica¬ 
tion  expenses. 

“Pm  sure  you  all  realize  that  this 


LATEST  NEWS— Paul  Sheppard  (right)  and 
Ralph  Schrantz  of  Braniff  inspect  a  monitor  for  the 
United  Press  International  news  service  provided 
for  passengers  at  all  baggage  claim  carousels  at 
the  Dallas-Ft.  Worth  airport.  The  monitors  show 
all  the  late-breaking  news  on  the  UPI  cable  tv 
circuit.  Editors  and  publishers  returning  from  UPl's 
Edicon  meeting  in  London  on  October  12  would 
have  appreciated  this  new  service.  The  news 
executives  were  delayed  up  to  two  hours  at  JFK 
airport  in  New  York  by  a  work  slow  down  of  Pan 
Am  baggage  handlers,  protesting  a  layoff  of 
handlers. 

view  of  UPI  management  (E&P,  Oc¬ 
tober  11). 

In  another  talk,  Paul  Ringler, 
chairman  of  the  executive  board. 
International  Press  Institute,  made 
an  appeal  for  financial  support  to 
keep  the  oi-ganization  activ'e. 

“There  is  no  need  to  detail  the  sad 
state  of  press  freedom.  We  are  all  in 
trouble.  It  differs  only  in  kind  and 
degree,”  he  said. 

I  PI,  he  said,  is  the  “one  organiza¬ 
tion  uniquely  qualified  to  lead  the 
struggle  against  those  who  de¬ 
molish  or  diminish  press  freedom.” 

He  said  I  Pi’s  effectiveness  has 
been  seriously  weakened  by  infla¬ 
tion  and  devaluation.  “We  have  had 
to  reduce  our  staff,  eliminate  good 
projects,  limit  research  and  publica¬ 
tion. 

“We  need  more  members.  We  need 
more  siqjport  from  all  elements  of 
journalism.  We  need  more  income.” 


are  now  in 


PETER  M.  MACDONALD,  president,  Harris  En¬ 
terprises,  presides  at  the  Edicon  meeting  of  the 
UPI  Newspaper  Advisory  Board  of  which  he  is 
chai'man. 


MARGARET  THATCHER,  British  Conservative 
Party  leader,  gets  a  briefing  from  UPI  president 
Rod  Beaton  on  UPl's  new  Unifax  II  receiver 
which  was  on  display  at  the  London  Edicon. 
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Daily  newspapers  in  the  United  States  are  continu¬ 
ing:  a  trend,  developed  g:radually  over  25  years,  of 
expanding:  their  coverag:e  of  relig:ion.  Most  now  have 
a  person  assig:ned,  althoug:h  g:enerally  part-time,  to 
the  coverag:e  of  relig:ion. 

These  are  some  of  the  finding:s  of  an  extensive  sur¬ 
vey  of  daily  newspapers  made  earlier  this  year  to  find 
out  how  and  how  well  the  dailies  are  covering:  the 
news  of  relig:ion,  how  this  coverag:e  compares  with 
that  g:iven  other  topics  such  as  sports,  women’s  (fam¬ 
ily)  news,  business  new's,  the  arts,  and  crime,  and  how 
it  is  being:  received. 

Approximately  one-fifth  of  the  nation’s  dailies. 


News  coverage  of 


By  Ernest  C.  Hynds 

SPACE  ALLOCATIONS 

Almost  30%  of  the  newspapers  are  devoting:  more 
space  to  relig:ion  today  than  they  did  several  years 
ag:o.  In  the  10, 000-25, ()00  categ:ory,  37%  reported  in¬ 
creases;  in  the  other  three  g:roups  approximately 
one-fourth  did.  More  than  half  (57%)  of  the  newspap¬ 
ers  are  providing:  about  the  same  amount  of  space 
today  as  they  did  several  years  ag:o;  only  13%  re¬ 
ported  decreases,  and  some  of  those  apparently  \yere 
broug:ht  about  by  the  national  economic  situation. 

Only  a  handful  of  newspapers  provide  as  'much 
space  for  coverag:e  of  relig:ion  as  they  do  for  coverag:e 
of  sports,  women’s  (family)  news,  or  even  crime  news; 
but  news  of  relig:ion  g:ets  as  much,  or  more,  space  in 
half  the  newspapers  as  does  news  of  business  and  as 
much,  or  more,  space  in  62%  of  the  newspapers  as 
does  news  of  the  arts.  Generally  speaking:,  the  papers 
under  25,000  favored  news  of  relig:ion  over  that  of 
business  and  the  arts  while  those  over  25,000  took  the 
reverse  approach. 

The  smaller  newspapers  apparently  devote  about 
as  much  of  their  space  to  relig:ion  as  do  the  larg:er 
ones,  and  in  so  doing:  they  g:enerally  commit  a  g:reater 
portion  of  their  news  holes.  Almost  two-thirds  (66%) 
of  the  newspapers  surveyed  provide  at  least  100  col¬ 
umn  inches  for  news  of  relig:ion  each  week;  29%  pro¬ 
vide  at  least  200  inches,  and  6%  provide  at  least  300 
inches.  Among:  all  categ:ories,  smallest  to  larg:est,  the 
pereentag:es  of  newspapers  that  run  a  hundred  inches 
are  similar:  71%,  65%,  61%,  and  67%. 

Approximately  89%  of  the  newspapers  devote  at 
least  1%  of  their  news  holes  to  religion  each  week; 
47%  devote  at  least  2%.  The  percentag:es  tend  to  fall 
as  the  size  of  newspapers  increases,  except  that  those 
of  the  larg:est  categ:ory  (100,001  and  up)  are  a  little 
hig:her  than  those  of  the  next  larg:est  g:roup.  Begin¬ 
ning:  with  the  smallest  g:roup,  the  percentag:es  for 
newspapers  that  run  at  least  1%  news  of  religion  are 
as  follows:  97%,  72%,  61%,  and  71%. 

Approximately  two-thirds  (65%)  of  the  newspapers 
select  and  use  news  of  religion  throughout  the  paper, 
including  page  one,  on  the  basis  of  its  news  value  and 
periodically  run  a  page  or  section  of  news  about  reli- 

I)r.  Hynds  is  associate  professor  of  journalism. 
University  of  Georgia,  and  author  of  American  News¬ 
papers  in  the  1970s,  published  by  Hastings  House, 
New  York,  in  1975. 
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randomly  selected  from  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Year¬ 
book,  were  included  in  the  survey.  .A  short  cover  letter 
and  a  four-page  questionnaire  w'ere  mailed  to  city 
editors  and  managing  editors  early  in  the  year,  and  a 
follow-up  cover  letter  and  questionnaire  were  mailed 
to  those  w'ho  had  not  answered  six  weeks  later. 

Responses  were  received  from  158  editors  (46%)  and 
divided  into  several  circulation  categories  (Less  than 
10,000,  10,000-25,000,  25,001-100,000,  and  100,001  and 
over)  for  purposes  of  discussion  and  comparison. 
While  additional  responses  would  be  desirable  in 
some  areas,  those  received  appear  sufficient  to  make 
a  number  of  generalizations. 


religion  is  growing 


gion.  Almost  13%  run  news  of  religion  anywhere  on 
the  basis  of  its  news  value  but  do  not  have  a  special 
page  or  section;  22%  collect  news  of  religion  and  run 
it  periodically  in  a  special  page  or  section.  Approxi¬ 
mately  77%  of  the  smaller  papers  (10,000  and  under) 
reported  that  they  do  both;  more  than  60%  of  the 
newspapers  in  the  other  three  categories  said  they  do 
both.  Only  8%  of  all  papers,  all  in  the  larger  two 
circulation  categories,  provide  regular  coverage  on  a 
daily  basis.  The  majority  have  weekly  pages  or  sec¬ 
tions. 

TYPES  OF  COVERAGE 

The  types  of  coverage  varied  somewhat  with  the 
size  of  the  newspapers.  Approximately  69%  of  all 
newspapers  surveyed  devote  at  least  50%  of  their 
space  for  religion  to  institutional  activities  such  as 
pastoral  changes,  revivals,  and  bazaars;  48%  devote 
at  least  25%  of  their  space  to  doctrinal  questions, 
church  involvement  in  social  questions  and  other  is¬ 
sues,  and  52%  devote  at  least  10%  of  their  space  to 
man’s  never-ending  quest  for  a  confident  faith  to  live 
by.  But  the  difference  in  the  smallest  and  largest 
categories  is  noteworthy:  84%  of  the  small  newspap¬ 
ers  as  compared  with  22%  of  the  large  ones  devote 
more  than  half  their  space  to  institutional  matters; 
37%  of  the  small  newspapers  as  compared  with  al¬ 
most  100%  of  the  large  ones  devote  at  least  a  fourth  of 
their  space  to  doctrinal  matters,  and  57%  of  the  small 
newspapers  as  compared  with  89%  of  the  large  ones 
devote  at  least  10%  of  their  space  to  the  quest  for  a 
confident  faith.  The  two  middle  categories  were  fairly 
close  to  the  overall  averages  for  the  total  group. 

Most  newspapers  emphasize  coverage  of  religion  at 
the  local  level:  96%  report  on  local  activities;  93%  use 
local  pictures.  State  activities  are  covered  by  68%  of 
the  newspapers,  and  national  and  international  ac¬ 
tivities  by  70%.  Interpretive  stories  on  doctrinal  or 
other  issues  are  carried  by  55%.  Other  features  in¬ 
clude  non-local  pictures,  41%;  columns  by  local  minis¬ 
ter,  34%;  columns  by  other  persons,  23%;  sermon  top¬ 
ics,  37%,  and  book  reviews,  8%.  A  few  newspapers 
carry  other  special  features  such  as  guest  editorials 
and  cartoons. 

There  is  somewhat  more  emphasis  in  the  larger 
newspapers  on  interpretive  stories  and  coverage  of 
national  and  international  activities.  The  smaller 
newspapers  are  more  likely  to  carry  sermon  topics 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Sunday  editors  urged 
to  try  out  new  ideas 


llv  Fred  Dickev 


If  newspapers  are  to 

prosper — or  even  survive — over  the 
next  10  years,  they  must  make  radi¬ 
cal  adjustments  in  jjresentinjj:  news 
and  features,  meml)ers  of  the 
American  Association  of  Sunday 
and  P\>ature  Editors  were  told  at 
their  annual  convention  in  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  Se|)temher  2J-27. 

The  speaker,  Geoff  Vincent,  Sun¬ 
day  editor  of  the  Con  rier-Joii  nial 
and  [jouiaville  Times,  cited  evidence 
that  more  and  more  collejje-ajje 
readers  are  relying;  primarily  upon 
new's  majrazines  for  their  basic 
print  news  sources.  Vincent  said  he 
believed  that  this  was  indicative  of 
those  publications’  ability  to  i)re- 
sent  news  in  a  concise,  interpretive 
style  which  appeals  to  youth. 

In  his  challenjre  to  tra<Iitional 
journalism,  VMncent  said:  “I  once 
declared  that  people  with  news¬ 
paper  mentalities  had  no  business 
producinj;  matrazines.  I  will  now 
amend  that  to  say  that  in  these 
daiifrerous  times  of  dyinfj:  daily 
newspapers,  people  with  traditional 
daily  newspaper  mentalities  have 
no  business  pi-oducin};  newspapers, 
either.” 

Vincent  ui'fjed  the  Sunday  editors 
association  to  provide  “think-tank” 
leadership  to  the  industry. 

The  Sunday  editors  in  atten¬ 
dance  weie  hosted  by  the  San  Jose 
Meren  rif-Xeivs  and  that  paper’s 
Sunday  editor,  Fred  Dickey. 

Robert  Goldsboroutjh,  editor  of 
the  Ciiieago  Tribune  Magazine,  re¬ 
ported  on  the  success  the  Tribune 
has  had  with  the  publication  of 
iron-on  four-color  drawings  inserted 
ROP.  The  process,  he  explained,  re¬ 
quires  a  special  ink  that  is  trans- 
ferrable  to  cloth  T-shirts  with  the 
application  of  a  hot  iron. 

Goldsboroujrh  said  that  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  comicstrip  character 
Doonesbury  and  a  caricature  of 
Mayor  Daly  was  highly  successful 
and  touched-off  an  “iron-on”  W'ar 
among  competitive  Chicago  papers 
reminiscent  of  the  “poster  war”  of 
several  years  ago. 

Elwin  Hatfield,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Daihj  Oklahoman, 
Oklahoma  City,  reported  on  the  use 
of  a  “double,  double  truck”  fold-out 
in  their  rotogravure  magazine.  Hat¬ 
field  said  that  the  effect  was 
achieved  by  not  slitting  the  top  of 
the  middle  sheet  of  the  magazine, 
thus  enabling  the  middle  pages  to 


be  unfolded  as  a  single  sheet  with 
four-color  capacity  to  a  dimension 
the  equal  of  four  pages.  Hatfield 
said  the  double,  double  truck  proce¬ 
dure  was  most  effective  when  used 
for  a  special  purpose,  such  as  the 
opening  of  the  state  fair. 

Bob  Hays,  reporter/columnist  of 
the  San  Franeiseo  Extt  mi  ner,  told 
the  group  that  black  staff  members 
should  not  be  given  only  “black”  as¬ 
signments,  or  arbitrarily  assigned 
to  the  police  beat,  but  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  individuals  with  all  the 
divergence  of  capacities  and  in¬ 
terests  of  white  reporters. 

“Look,”  he  said,  “if  I’m  a  young 
black  reporter,  I  want  my  editor  to 
get  to  know  me  as  an  individual,  not 
just  a  quota  fulfillment.  Maybe  I 
have  a  special  interest  or  ability  in 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  but  how 
many  black  foreign  affairs  writers 
have  you  seen?  .And  on  the  other 
hand,  maybe  the  white  reporter 
across  the  newsroom  grew  up  with 
blacks  and  is  better  equipped  to  re¬ 
port  on  black  affairs  than  I.” 

Hays  is  involved  in  the  founding 
of  a  national  organization  for  black 
writers  on  metropolitan  newspap¬ 
ers.  The  group,  he  said,  will  begin  to 
take  shape  over  the  next  few 
months. 

Hays  also  urged  the  Sunday 
editors  to  begin  preparing  talented 
minorities  for  editorships  and  re¬ 
sponsible  assignments  equal  to 
their  individual  talents. 

Boston  Globe  Sunday  editor  Tim 
Leland  expressed  concern  over  the 
inability  of  many  readers  to  dif¬ 
ferentiate  between  editorial  stances 
and  news  coverage.  Leland  said 
that  papers  would  have  to  become 


more  determined  to  clarify  the  dif¬ 
ference  betw'een  the  two  if  reader 
credibility  is  to  be  preserved. 

Bob  Cochner,  editorial  director  of 
Newspaper  Enterprise  .Association, 
New  York,  suggested  that  more 
dialogue  between  the  newspaper 
and  the  reader  is  needed  to  achieve 
rapport  and  preserve  credibility.  He 
urged  the  use  of  such  devices  as 
letters-/ro//(-the-editor  to  clarify 
confusing  or  controversial  stands, 
and  also  greater  implementation  of 
media  critics  and  ombudsmen  on 
newspaper  staffs. 

Gene  Wyatt,  president  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  Sunday  Editor  of 
the  Xashville  Tennessean,  explained 
developments  in  newsroom  elec¬ 
tronics.  Wyatt  estimated  that  a 
newsroom,  fully  converted  to  VDTs, 
should  result  in  a  more  versatile 
pro<iuct  achieved  with  significant 
savings. 

Wyatt,  who  supervised  the  elec¬ 
tronic  conversion  of  the  Tennes¬ 
sean,  used  the  Tennessean’s  recent 
coverage  of  the  world  premiere  of 
the  movie  “Nashville”  as  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  system’s  speed  and  ver¬ 
satility.  A  1,400-word  story,  com¬ 
plete  with  sidebars,  all  tightly 
edited  and  spliced  cleanly  together, 
was  on  the  page  and  headed  for  the 
press  less  than  an  hour  after  it  was 
<lietated  by  reporters  on  the  scene  to 
rew’rite  men  at  office-based  video 
display  terminals,  he  said. 

“People  who  say  these  systems 
are  slow,”  Wyatt  said,  “just  haven’t 
used  them  the  way  they  were  meant 
to  be  used.” 

Officers  elected  for  the  coming 
year  were:  Don  Brazier,  Seattle 
Times,  president;  Bob  Golds- 
borough,  Chicago  Tribune,  first 
vicepresident;  Elwin  Hatfield, 
Daily  Oklahoman,  second  vice  pres¬ 
ident;  Fred  Dickey,  San  Jose 
Mercnry-Xeies,  secretary;  and  Lou 
Schwartz,  Xeu'sday,  treasurer. 


MEMBERS  of  the  American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors  are  welcomed  to  San 
Jose  by  Mercury  &  News  general  manager  P.  Anthony  Ridder  (left).  Receiving  the  Knight-Ridder 
paper's  hospitality  are  Gene  Wyatt,  association  president  and  Sunday  editor  of  the  Nashville 
Tennessean  and  Jess  Gorkin,  editor  of  Parade,  while  Fred  Dickey,  Sunday  editor  of  the  Mercury 
&  News  and  convention  host  looks  on. 
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Another  Multi-Million  Dollar  Investment  in 


Terrific 


by  one  of  America's 
fastest-growing  Energy  Companies 


INC.  Is  one  of  the  fastest-growing 

companies  in  Tulsa.  It  is  an  integrated  energy  and  pollution  control  com¬ 
pany  operating  the  nation’s  largest  petroleum  gas  (LPG)  common  carrier 
pipeline  system  and  the  world’s  first  Anhydrous  Ammonia  Pipeline.  They 
also  produce  and  market  oil,  gas,  gas  liquids,  coal,  liquid  plant  foods,  sonic 
instrumentation  devices,  filtration  equipment  and  other  water  pollution 
control  products. 


They  are  now  expanding  to  a  12  story  building,  fronted  by  a  park  (above) 
meaning  more  employees,  more  payroll,  more  grist  for  the  burgeoning 
Tulsa  Boom.  Take  advantage  of  this  trend  and  make  your  marketing  plans 
where  the  action  is.  Contact  your  Branham  man,  Kendall  Somers,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Director,  or  Roy  Berry,  National  Advertising  Manager,  at  the  .... 
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U.S.  high  court  upholds 
politician’s  libel  win 


By  I.  William  Hill 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  opened 
its  1975-7(5  term  Oct.  (5  and  declined 
to  review  three  cases  involvinjj  libel 
char^jes  afrainst  publishers.  These 
were  amonj;  approximately  800 
cases  the  court  had  to  decide 
whether  or  not  to  consider. 

The  court  let  stand  a  $250,000  libel 
judgment  a^rainst  the  Clutrlt’Hfon 
(W.  \’a.)  Ddilj/  M(til  for  stories  it 
published  in  19(58  about  James 
Sprouse,  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  irovernor.  Sprouse  charjjed  that 
the  newspaper’s  headlines,  usin>>: 
words  like  “land  jrrah”  and 
“bonanza”  in  connection  with  his 
business  dealinjjs  and  land  transac¬ 
tions,  had  “damajjed  his  political 
career  beyond  rej)air.”  The  trial 
court  awarded  him  $750,000  but  the 
State  Supreme  Court  of  .^pjjeals 
upheld  the  verdict  ajjainst  Clay 
Communications  Inc.,  publishers  of 
the  Daily  Mail,  reducing  the  award 
to  $250,000,  less  $500,000  for  puni¬ 
tive  damatjes. 

Both  the  newsj)aper  and  Sprouse 
appealed  the  decision.  The  Supreme 
Court’s  decision  not  to  review 
hroufjht  dissents  from  .\ssociate 
Justices  William  O.  Douj^las  and 
William  Brennan. 

In  E.  IV.  Ncr/pp.s'  Co.  r.  Thodids  H. 
Malone  if  a)i<i  Sons,  a  lower  court 
found  possible  basis  for  a  libel  suit 
in  a  partly  erroneous  news  story  of  a 
judicial  j)roceedinf;  involvinj;  a 
wreckinjr  company  that  wrecked  the 
wronjj  building?.  This  decision  was 
let  stand  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
thou};h  Justice  Doufjlas  ajjain  took  a 
different  view,  holding:  the  lower 
court’s  decision  should  he  summar¬ 
ily  reversed. 

The  hitrh  court  refused  to  review 
Villajfe  Voice  r.  Rinaldi,  a  case  in 
which  the  lower  court  denied  the 
publisher’s  request  for  summary 
dismissal  of  a  libel  suit  hase<l  on  an 
advertisement  in  the  \’eie  Yorli 
Times  descrihinj>:  articles  in  the 
Voice  allefrinf?  questionable  actions 
by  \ew  York  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Dominic  S.  Rinaldi.  Justice  Doujilas 
contended  in  this  case  that  the 
lower  court’s  action  should  be  re¬ 
versed. 

Later,  the  Supreme  Court  will  de¬ 
cide  whether  to  consider  the  case  of 
William  Farr,  who  on  September  22 
petitioned  the  couil  in  connection 
with  his  contempt  case  in  Califor¬ 
nia. 

Farr’s  troubles  be^ran  in  1971, 
when  he  was  covering  the  Charles 
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Manson  trial  on  Tate  murdeis.  He 
wrote  a  stoi’y  for  the  IjOs  Anffcles 
Herald-Exa  in  i ner  sayiii}*:  the  Man- 
son  family  had  planned  to  murdei' 
other  Hollywood  celebrities.  Despite 
Superior  Court  Judfje  Charles  Cid¬ 
er’s  fratr  order  applyin}?  to  witnesses 
before,  duriiif;  and  after  their  tes¬ 
timony,  Farr  had  obtained  the  in¬ 
formation  from  a  transcript  of  a 
witness’  testimony. 

k’arr  admitted  to  Older  that  two  of 
the  six  attorneys  in  the  Manson 
case  had  been  responsible  for  jrivin^; 
him  the  information  but  refused  to 
name  them.  P''or  that  he  was  held  in 
contempt  and  served  4(5  days  in  jail 
before  the  charges  were  vacated  by 
Superior  Court  Judfre  Raymond 
Choate  after  two  attorneys  w’ere  in¬ 
dicted  for  perjury  aftei-  denying: 
they  had  furnished  Fair  with  the 
transcripts. 

.After  that,  the  N’inth  Circuit 
Court  of  .Appeals  in  San  Francisco 
ruled  a^rainst  F'arr  and  he  faces  five 
more  days  in  jail,  a  decision  he  has 
now  asked  the  hi>;h  court  to  stay 
l)endinf>:  a  ruliny:  on  his  case. 

Two  other  cases  of  press  interest 
are  before  the  Supreme  Court  for 
decision. 

One  is  Time  r.  F i restone,  a  case 
concerninjr  the  award  of  $1(K),()()0  to 
Mrs.  Firestone,  the  divorced  wife  of 
the  heir  to  the  k’irestone  tire  for¬ 
tune.  Mrs.  k’irestone  claimed  that 
Time  falsely  reported  that  Mr. 
k'irestone  had  obtained  a  divorce  on 
^rrounds  of  adultery. 

The  issues  here  are  whether  Time 
misi-ejiresented  the  facts,  whether 
Time  was  ne>>:litrent,  and  whether 
Mrs.  b’irestone  is  a  “public  fijjure” 
and  so  entitled  to  lesser  protection 
by  libel  laws.  It  is  possible  the  hijrh 
court  will  define  “public  fijiure”  to 
determine  standards  for  reporting; 
judicial  proceediufjs. 

In  the  .Air  Force  r.  Michael  T. 
Hose,  the  court  is  called  upon  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  summaries  of  hearinjrs 
involving!:  violations  of  the  honor 
code  and  ethics  code  of  the  .Air  Force 
.Academy,  edited  to  delete  names  of 
individuals  and  other  identifyinjr  in¬ 
formation,  are  exempt  from  disclo¬ 
sure  under  the  k’reedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  .Act.  The  rifrht  of  privacy  of 
third  parties  is  involved  and  the 
Court  of  .Appeals  decision  was  2-1 
for  releasing;  the  information  with 
the  deletions  but  the  jjovernment 
contends  the  files  are  totally 
exempt. 


Beaufort  paper  sold 
to  Virginia  group 

The  lieanfort  (S.C.)  (lazeffe  has 
been  purchased  by  The  News  and 
Observer  Publishintr  Co.  from  The 
Evenin>>:  Post  Company  of  Charles¬ 
ton,  Gazette  puhlisher  T.  Miles 
Burbajye  announced. 

P’rank  Daniels  Jr.,  president  of 
The  News  and  Observer  Publishinj; 
Co.,  said  John  Heath  will  become 
jiublisher  of  the  Gazette.  Burbajye 
will  work  in  another  capacity  for 
The  Evenin}>:  Post  Co. 

The  News  and  Observer  Publish¬ 
ing;  Co.  publishes  the  Raleitfli  Times, 
The  Xeies  and  Ohserrer  and  The  Is¬ 
land  Packet  of  Hilton  Head. 

Heath  worked  for  the  Ilnrlinijton 
Ti mes-Xeies  and  in  the  advertising; 
department  of  The  News  and  Ob¬ 
server  Publishing;  Co.  before  joinin>; 
the  Island  Packet. 

John  .A.  Park  Jr.,  president  of 
John  .A.  Park  Jr.  and  Co.  of  Raleij;h 
was  the  broker  in  the  transaction. 

• 

Gannett  to  acquire 
Daubel  dailies 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  announced  plans 
to  acquire  the  Fremont  Sen's- 
Messenger  and  the  Port  Clinton 
Seies-Herald,  both  in  Ohio  for  ap¬ 
proximately  $.‘I,45(),0()()  in  Gannett 
common  stock. 

The  purchase  w’hich  brinf;s  the 
company’s  holdinj;s  to  58  dailies  was 
announced  by  Paul  Miller,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  and  Allen  H. 
Neuharth,  president  and  chief 
executive,  for  Gannett;  and  Don  F. 
Daubel,  president  and  Paul  G. 
Daubel,  vicepresident,  of  the  two 
jointly-owned  dailies. 

The  papers  have  a  circulation  of 
2.‘I,()00,  servin{;  communities  east  of 
Toledo.  The  Daubels  will  remain  as 
key  executives  with  no  major  policy 
or  personnel  chanf;es  planned. 

• 

DeVries  wins 
medical  prize 

Julian  DeVries,  medical  editor, 
the  Phoenix  Arizona  Repnhiie,  Oct. 
12  was  named  first  prize  winner  of 
the  1975  Journalism  .Awards  Com¬ 
petition  of  the  .American  Society  of 
.Anesthesiolof;ists.  F'or  his  article, 
“.Anesthesia  Chief  is  Vital  in 
Surt;ery,’’  published  .Au);ust  23, 
1974,  DeVries  received  $500. 

Second  prize  of  $300  went  to  Ed¬ 
ward  Edelson,  science  editor,  the 
\ew  York  Sews. 
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Are  you 
an  expert  on 

recruiting 

executives? 


Try  this  quiz: 


Have  you  started  by  making 

1  the  strategic  decision 

X  whether  to  recruit  — 

or  to  just  solicit  resumes? 

What  standard  of  comparison  1 
are  you  using  to  determine 
you’re  seeing  the  very  best 
candidates  available? 

If  you’re  really  recruiting, 
have  you  developed  the 

CmA  systematic  plan  that  produces 
outstanding  candidates? 

Are  you  prepared  to  set 

C  aside  several  weeks  of  your 
^  time  (or  a  key  subordinate’s) 
to  do  a  thorough  search? 

Have  you  developed  the  method 
^  for  keeping  your  search 
^  confidential  while  still 
being  able  to  contact 
all  the  top  candidates? 

What  safeguards  have  you 
planned  to  eliminate  the  i 

halo  effect  in  recruiting? 

Because  we  know  the  answers  to  these  questions,  our  clients  find 
using  Ron  Curtis  G  Company  the  best  solution  to  a  troublesome  management 
problem.  Each  day  our  professional  recruiters  personally  interview  over  100 
candidates  on  behalf  of  clients.  We’re  saving  these  clients  valuable  time  and 
providing  confidential  exposure  to  more  top  prospects  than  could  be  achieved 
in  any  other  way.  For  further  information,  call  Carl  Youngs  at  (312)  693-6171. 

Ron  Curtis  &  Company 

O’Hare  Plaza,  5725  East  River  Road,  Chicago,  Illinois  60631 


news-people 


Don’ali)  Dwight,  former  lieutenant 
governor  of  Massachusetts  and  as¬ 
sociated  for  many  years  with  the 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript,  which 
his  family  owns — ^joined  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Minneapolis 
Tribune  as  associate  publisher. 
Dwight  will  have  responsibility  for 
news  and  advertising.  He  was  also 
named  a  vicepresident. 

>|e  4c 

Jamks  a.  Carrier — appointed  cor¬ 
respondent  in  AP’s  Sioux  Falls 
bureau,  succeeding  Terry  Devine. 
named  a  regional  membership 
executive. 

4c  4(  * 

Gene  McDaniei,,  AP  reporter  in 
the  Chicago  bureau — to  receive  an 
award  of  merit  from  the  Chicago 
Dental  Society  in  the  1975  American 
Dental  Association  Science  Writers 
Award  competition  for  his  series  of 
stories  on  dental  problems. 

4c  4c  4e 

Gary  Thomrson,  an  editor  with  the 
AP-Dow  Jones  International  News 
Service,  and  Jeanne  Kuebler.  for¬ 
merly  with  Copley  News  Service — 
joined  Corporate  Annual  Reports 
Inc. 

4c  4c  4c 

James  K.  Johnson,  administrator  of 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Palm  Beach,  Fla. — 
joined  the  \ational  Enquirer,  Lan- 
tana,  Fla.,  as  senior  vicepresident, 
operations  for  everything  except 
editorial. 

*  If  if 

Elmer  May,  personnel  director, 
Dallas  Times  Herald — ^joined  Fed¬ 
eral  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service,  6th  Regional  Office,  effec¬ 
tive  October  20. 

4c  4c  4c 

John  Paul  Jones,  63,  dean  of  Uni¬ 

versity  of  Florida  College  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Communications — 
resigning  June  1. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Glenne  Currie,  editor  of  UPI’s  in¬ 
ternational  desk  in  New'  York — 
appointed  lively  arts  editor. 


NEW  DUTIES — San  Francisco  Chronicle  city 
editor  Abe  Mellinkoff  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sociate  editor  for  political  affairs  after  29  years 
on  the  city  desk,  26  as  city  editor.  Among  his  new 
duties,  he  will  write  a  political  column  on  the 
editorial  page  5  days  a  week.  Stephen  K.  Gavin 
has  been  appointed  acting  city  editor  of  the 
Chronicle.  He  had  been  an  assistant  city  editor 
under  Mellinkoff. 


.Mel  Bennett.  70,  a  former  city 
editor  for  the  Stockton  (Calif.)  Re¬ 
cord,  retired.  Eric  Best,  26,  formerly 
w’ith  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun — ^joined 
the  Record  as  a  city  hall  reporter. 
Tony  Sauro,  26,  previously  sports  in¬ 
formation  director.  University  of 
Pacific  in  Stockton — joined  the 
sports  staff. 

*  ♦  * 

Roger  C.  Slattery,  previously  na¬ 
tional  ad  manager  and  supplement 
ad  manager — named  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Exa  mi  ner. 

John  Epperheimer — new  editor  of 
the  Ames  (la.)  Tribune,  from 
Tazewell  (Ill.)  Publications. 


H  ANs  E.  Rosberg,  previously  pro¬ 
duction  director.  New  York  Post — 
joined  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post- 
Telegram  as  director  of  new  pro¬ 
cesses. 

4c  4c  4c 

Francis  Reidelberger — to  editor  of 
the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  &  Review 
replacing  Mitch  Milavetz,  who  re¬ 
signed  in  July.  Reidelberger,  who 
was  editor  of  the  Belleville  (Ill.) 
News-Democrat  is  replaced  by 
Richard  Connor,  news  editor  since 
mid-1973. 

if  if  if 

John  Palen — moved  to  editor  of 
the  Midland  (Mich.)  News  from  the 
same  post  at  the  Edwardsville  (Ill.) 
Intelligencer.  New  editor  at  the  In¬ 
telligencer  is  James  Broadway. 

if  if  if 

John  Kimball — moved  up  to  retail 
advertising  ad  manager  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  from  assistant 
manager  in  that  department. 

4c  4c  4c 

Robert  J.  Bartlett,  production 
manager  of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
&  Tribune,  named  president  of  the 
Mid-America  Newspaper  Confer¬ 
ence,  an  association  of  newspaper 
production  people. 

if  if  if 

Pat  Doyle,  reporter.  New  York 
News  and  John  Mulligan,  Associated 
Press — honored  by  the  New  York 
City  Transit  Police. 

♦  *  ♦ 

John  Lyman,  assistant  editor,  Palo 
Alto  (Calif.)  Times  and  managing 
editor  of  the  Valley  Journal — 
promoted  to  business  manager  of 
two  papers,  effective  January  1.  He 
succeeds  Thomas  E.  Bogardus,  who  is 
retiring  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

4c  4c  4c 

Ralph  K.  Patrick,  city  editor,  Ar¬ 
kansas  Democrat — named  assistant 
managing  editor.  Former  assistant 
city  editor,  Larry  Gordon — named 
city  editor.  Robert  Ike  Thomas — 
promoted  to  chief  photographer 
after  the  death  of  Owen  Gunter, 
chief  Democrat  photographer  for  33 
years. 

if  if  * 

John  W.  Heffernan,  Reuters  chief 
representative  in  Washington  for  18 
years — retiring  April  1.  He  will  be 
succeeded  by  Maurice  Quaintance, 
currently  assigned  to  Reuters  head 
office  in  London. 

*  *  if 

Kenneth  M.  Carter,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Peekskill  (N.Y.)  Star — named  pub¬ 
lisher. 
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in  the  news 


RECEIVES  50-YEAR  AWARD— James  S.  Lyon,  g 
right,  executive  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  the  Observer  Publishing  Company, 
was  presented  a  50-year  service*  award  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
at  the  annual  PNPA  convention  at  Seven 
Springs.  The  award,  recognizing  Lyon's  "50 
years  of  service  to  the  newspaper  profession  and  d 
loyalty  to  PNPA,"  was  presented  by  Gerald  A.  i 
Harshman,  retired  president  of  the  Sharon  ^ 
Herald  and  long-time  friend  and  associate  of  ^ 
the  O-R  official.  Lyon  is  a  past  president  of  ^ 
PNPA.  I 

Gene  Cryer,  managing  editor, 
Rockford  (Ill.)S^ar — named  manag-  c 
ing  editor  of  the  Star,  Register-  q 
Republic  and  Sunday  Register-Star,  ] 
following  the  resignation  of  Lew  ] 
Winkler.  Tom  Reay,  executive  editor  t 
in  charge  of  editorial  pages  of  the  { 
Rockford  newspapers — given  addi¬ 
tional  job  of  ombudsman  for  edito¬ 
rial  matters.  Jack  Scholler,  ^ 

Rockford’s  first  ombudsman  to  - 

handle  circulation,  advertising  and  j 

account  complaints  plus  assuming  ( 

the  additional  post  of  director  of  re-  j 

search.  Scholler  succeeds  Oliver  L.  j 

Cremer,  who  is  retiring  December  1,  \ 

after  41  years  with  the  paper. 

*  *  * 

John  A.  Loftus,  former  associate  ( 
editor  of  Television  Digest  and  since  j 
April  1974  has  been  Congressional 
and  Media  Relations  Assistant  to 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Tele¬ 
communications  Policy — ^joined  CBS 
Washington  as  director  of  informa-  , 
tion  services.  ^ 

♦  ♦  * 

I 

Na.ncy  Mailtz — named  music  critic  J 
of  the  Cincinnati  (,0.)  Enquirer.  She 
had  been  a  contributing  music  critic 
for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  the  past 
year. 

m  *  e 

John  B.  Torinus  Jr. — to  new  post  of 
division  manager,  Milwaukee-West 
Bend  (Wis.)  Newspapers,  a  group  of 
suburban  publications. 

*  e  * 

Harold  Chucker — to  associate 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Star.  He 
had  been  editorial  editor;  Steven 
Alnes,  associate  editorial  editor,  be¬ 
comes  editorial  editor. 
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Walter  Lysen,  publisher,  South- 
ivest  Messenger  Press,  Midlothian, 
Ill. — elected  president  of  the  Cook 
County  Suburban  Publishers  Inc. 

*  « 

Leonard  H.  Chusmir,  publisher. 
North  Dade  (Fla.)  Journal — named 
director  of  Knight-Ridder  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  Florida  Suburban 
Newspaper  division. 

4c  «  * 

Hugh  Brannan,  travel  editor  and 
resort-travel  account  executive — 
named  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Baltimore  News  American, 
succeeding  Roland  Fox,  who  as¬ 
sumed  new  duties  with  TV  Channels 
magazine. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Tom  Carkeek,  copy  editor  for  Pad- 
dock  Publications,  Arlington 
Heights,  Ill.,  to  copy  editor  Sarasota 
(Fla.)  Journal;  staff  writer  Nancy 
CowGER  left  Paddock  to  enroll  at 
Kent  College  of  Law,  Chicago. 

*  *  ♦ 

Kenneth  Drahan,  former  county 
circulation  manager — named  city 
circulation  manager  for  Newspaper 
Printing  Corp.,  in  El  Paso,  Texas. 
David  Ray,  previously  on  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff — named  public  service 
and  promotion  manager  for  NPC. 

4c  4i  4c 

George  Arnold,  29,  reporter  for 
the  Lawrence  (Kans.)  Journal-World 
and  the  Warrensburg  (Mo.)  Star- 
Journal  before  joining  the  Cabot 
(Ark.)  Star  Herald  and  Lonoke 
Democrat  staff  this  summer — 
promoted  to  managing  editor  of  the 
two  papers. 

4c  4c  4c 

Al  Stubbs,  former  editor,  Roswell 
(N.  Mex.)  Daily  Record — named  di¬ 
rector  of  development  for  the  Ros¬ 
well  campus  of  Eastern  New  Mexico 
University. 

>•>  <i>  * 

Steve  May,  former  reporter  for  the 
Santa  Fe  New  Mexican — ^joined  the 
staff  of  the  District  Attorney  of  the 
5th  Judicial  District  to  write  news 
releases  and  seek  federal  grants. 


Robert  Guenther,  credit  man¬ 
ager  for  Panax’  Macomb  Daily- 
Community  News — named  credit 
manager  for  Panax’  Southeastern 
Michigan  Region,  supervising  credit 
operations  of  the  21  weekly  and  two 
daily  properties  in  the  Detroit 
metro  area. 


Mark  Meltzner — named  editor  of 
the  Blue  Island  Sun-Standard, 
owned  by  the  Economist  chain  of 
papers  in  the  Chicago  area.  He  re¬ 
places  Tom  Gradowski,  who  became 
head  of  the  pr  department  of  St. 
Francis  hospital  in  Blue  Island.  Lee 
Blackwell  was  named  editor  of  the 
South  End  Review. 


Tom  Day,  city  hall  reporter  for  the 
Sante  Fe  New  Mexican — promoted 
to  city  editor,  a  new  post  for  the 
capitol  city  paper. 


The  following  appointments  were 
announced  by  the  Farmington  (N. 
Mex.)  Times: 

Donna  Ogilvie — to  news  editor; 
Jerold  Johnson — named  editor  of  the 
editorial  page;  Scott  Sandlin,  previ¬ 
ously  with  the  Santa  Fe  New 
Mexican — named  a  reporter. 
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The  daily  newspaper  is  the  "Welcome"  medium 
in  homes  everywhere.  In  smaller  cities  like  the 
Thomson  markets,  this  in-the-home  acceptance 
usually  provides  saturation  household  reach. 

Thus  advert  isers  do  not  need  a  media-  mix . . . 
the  Thomson  daily  newspapers  do  it  alone. 
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Weeklies,  small  dailies 

32 
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32 

Weeklies,  dailies 

40 

Large  weeklies,  dailies 

80 

72 

Medium-size  dailies 
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80 
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Maximum  capacity  may  require  optional  equipment  or  reduced  speed  operation  on  some  models. 


Goss  presses  are  built  by  a  company  If  jf  fjgg  helping  you  print  with  pride  and  profit, 

with  more  experience  in  building  anvthina  to  do  with  further  information  on  Goss 

newspaper  presses  and  web-  _ newspaper  products,  write  to 

offset  presses  of  all  kinds  than  production  of  l^wspapers,  MGD  Graphic  Systems, 

anyone  else  in  the  industry.  And  eyerything  to  dO  Rockwell  International,  3100  S. 

backed  by  a  90-year-old  tradition  of  with  Goss.  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 
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Series  expose  Twin  Cities 
media  operations,  finance 


As  newspapers  continue  to  look 
ever  inward,  it  seems  they  are  dis- 
coverinjr  not  only  their  own  unique 
problems  but  a  story  worth  telling 
too. 

The  latest  daily  to  publicly  expose 
itself  is  the  Minueapolii^  Evening 
Siar  which  recently  ran  a  10-part 
series  on  the  local  press.  Written  by 
Peter  Ackerberg  and  Richard  Gib¬ 
son,  the  series  not  only  explored  the 
newsgathering  operations  of  news¬ 
papers,  tv  and  radio  stations,  but 
revealed  a  rare  picture  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  aspects  that  motivate  the  press. 

•According  to  Executive  Editor 
Lee  Canning,  the  series  was  printed 

Scripps  League  buys 
California  daily  paper 

Barry  H.  Scripps,  vicepresident  of 
the  Scripps  League  of  Newspapers, 
has  purchased  the  stock  of  theS«>ih» 
Panin  (Calif.)  Dailg  Chronicle  from 
C.  FL  Phillips  and  Ross  Phillips,  own¬ 
ers  of  the  daily  since  1959.  The 
Scripps  group  publishes  newspapers 
in  17  states. 

C.  E.  Phillips  continues  as  editor 
and  his  .son,  Ross,  will  be  advertising 
director  and  business  manager  and 
also  a  stockholder  and  director  in  the 
new  corporation. 

C.  E.  Phillips  said,  “We  have  sold 
our  stock  to  the  Scripps  League  fol¬ 
lowing  the  trend  of  smaller  dailies  to 
affiliate  with  group  publishing  com¬ 
panies  for  reasons  of  efficiency  and 
technological  ‘know-how’  in  the 
fast-changing  electronic  era  in  the 
publishing  field.” 

Scripps  said,  “The  Santa  Paula 
Daily  Chronicle  has  a  fine  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  a  top-notch  community 
newspaper.  The  Chronicle  has  won 
19  state  and  national  awards  under 
the  Phillips’  operation.” 

The  Santa  Paula  Chronicle  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  1887  as  a  weekly  and 
entered  the  daily  field  in  1928.  It  is 
one  of  the  oldest  continuously  pub¬ 
lished  newspapers  in  California. 

Bicen  pr  agency 

The  -American  Revolution  Bicen¬ 
tennial  -Administration  (-ARB-A)  has 
selected  Carl  Byoir  &  .Associates, 
Inc.  for  its  National  Information 
and  -Awareness  Program.  William 
Gruver,  director  of  CB&.A’s  Bicen¬ 
tennial  -Activities  Department,  will 
be  the  account  executive. 


because  “.  .  .  the  media  often  re¬ 
port  the  inner  workings  of  other 
local  institutions,  but  only 
rarely  report  about  themselves. 

Merit  examination 

“We  believe  the  media  are  impor¬ 
tant  sources  of  information  for  the 
community  and  that  their  opera¬ 
tions  and  performance  merit  public 
examination,”  Canning  wrote  in  an 
editor’s  note  at  the  beginning  of  the 
series. 

To  show  that  the  series  would  not 
be  self-serving  the  writing  team  re¬ 
counted  the  story  of  Joe  Blade,  Star 
reporter,  who  made  a  near-libelous 
blunder  in  covering  a  local  nursing 
home  story.  Published  August  25, 
the  kick-off  article  was  headlined, 
“Daily  Frenzy  Led  the  Star  to 
Goof.” 

-Ackerberg  and  Gibson  wrote  the 
events  that  led  up  to  a  factual  error: 
The  naming  of  three  persons  in  an 
indictment  when  there  w'ere  only 
two.  What  happened  the  team  re¬ 
ported  was  that  Blade  and  Star 
police  reporter  had  a  “verbal  mis¬ 
understanding”  that  wasn’t  discov¬ 
ered  until  after  the  story  was  on  the 
presses. 

Luckily  for  Blade  the  presses 
were  stopped  in  time.  But  summed 
up  -Ackerberg  and  Gibson,  “The  day 
was  not  a  typical  day  at  the  Star, 
but  it  illustrates  the  potential  dan¬ 
gers  of  deadline  journalism  and  the 
daily  struggle  to  report  the  freshest 
news  for  readers  .  .  .” 

Spared  no  punches 

If  the  two  reporters  spared  no 
punches  with  their  own  cohorts, 
they  certainly  didn’t  soften  verbal 
blows  for  the  competition.  In  one 
sidebar  about  Dave  Moore,  tv  an¬ 
chorman  for  WCCO-TV,  they 
characterized  him  as  “a  highly  paid 
reader.” 

-Another  story  compared  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  news  judgment  between 
the  Star  and  the  tv  station,  WCCO. 
In  that  story,  -Ackerberg  and  Gibson 
said  the  Star’s  front  page  story 
selection  was  a  “tug-of-war”  be¬ 
tween  the  various  national,  state 
and  city  editors. 

WCCO  relied  on  just  one  person, 
Ron  Handberg,  news  director,  who 
that  day  overlooked  the  conviction 
of  India’s  Prime  Minister  Indira 
Gandhi  for  election-law  violations. 

Despite  the  comparisons  (with 
newspapers  inevitably  winning  for 


content),  the  most  revealing  stories 
were  the  business  stories  by  Gibson. 

Uneasy  situation 

In  one  story,  Gibson  tracked  the 
disappearance  of  newspaper- 
broadcast  ties,  forced  by  the  FCC. 
He  wrote,  “While  the  immediate 
pressure  apparently  is  off,  the  sale 
of  broadcast  properties  by  news¬ 
papers  is  up.  The  Rand  Corp.,  a 
California  think  tank,  found  in  a 
study  that  in  the  past  four  years 
combinations  dropped  by  17.  -And 
the  media  industry  remains  uneasy, 
because  the  whole  complex  question 
of  what  is  acceptable  cross¬ 
ownership  hasn’t  been  clearly 
answered. 

“That  answer  is  pertinent  to  Min¬ 
neapolis.  ‘We’re  running  scared.  We 
have  to  be,’  admits  an  officer  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Co., 
which  owns  47%  of  the  WCCO  radio 
and  tv  stations  and  a  cable  tv  opera¬ 
tion  in  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  10()  per¬ 
cent  of  KTVH-tv  in  Wichita  and 
Hutchinson,  Kan. 

“The  company  is  worried  because 
of  the  name  Cowles.  There  is  fear 
that  the  government  has  only  pull¬ 
ed  back  for  a  breather,  and  that  if 
another  onslaught  comes,  it  may 
well  focus  on  family  rather  than 
corporate  holdings,”  he  wrote. 

In  a  boldfaced  article,  John 
Cowles  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Star- 
Tribune  Co.,  criticized  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  for 
the  Fairness  Doctrine,  which  he 
said  frightens  stations  from  con¬ 
troversial  subjects,  and  the  equal¬ 
time  doctrine,  which  he  said  scares 
candidates  from  the  airways. 

“My  own  view  is  that  there  are 
sufficient  numbers  of  radio  and 
television  stations  in  almost  every 
market  so  that  matters  of  fairness 
and  adequate  access  to  the  airways 
could  safely  be  left  to  the  free  en¬ 
terprise  marketplace,”  Cowles  said. 

‘Stick  to  our  knitting’ 

In  another  sidebar,  Bernard  H. 
Ridder  Jr.,  vicechairman  of 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  Inc., 
expressed  an  easier  attitude  toward 
the  FCC.  “We  thought  we  should 
stick  to  our  knitting  and  our  knit¬ 
ting  is  the  newspaper  business  and 
not  broadcasting,”  he  said.  “Most  of 
our  tv  and  radio  facilities  are  in 
communities  where  w’e  own  a  news¬ 
paper  and  this  inevitably  leads  to 
some  questions  with  the  FCC.”  K-R 
sold  some  of  its  broadcast  interests 
and  promised  to  divest  the  rest.  K-R 
owns  theNL  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and 
Dispatch  as  well  as  the  Duluth  Seics 
Tribune  and  Herald.  Shares  in 
(Continued  o)i  page  28) 
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area  make-up  systems 
laser  platemaking 

Then  don’t  bother  to  read  the  rest  of  this  page* 


A  new  book  and  a  new  seminar  will  be  presented  in  Atlanta  and  Chicago 
this  month  by  the  Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation  (GATF). 


The  book: 

Electronic  Composition:  A  Guide  to  the 
Revolution  in  Typesetting. 

Author:  N.  Edward  Berg;  384  pages,  hard 
cover,  8%”  x  1 1  V-j.”  A  practical,  comprehen¬ 
sive  reference  to  contemporary  typesetting. 

The  seminars: 

Mr.  Berg  and  C.  Vane  Lashua,  GATF,  will 
review  full-page  composition  systems  and 
display  ad  composition  techniques  and 
evaluations;  the  economies  of  laser 
platemaking  (how  soon  available?  and  prac¬ 
tical  applications).  Guidelines,  examples,  and 
recommendations  published  in  the  textbook 
will  be  the  basis  for  the  discussion  and  pre¬ 
sentations. 


Four  reasons 
why  you  should  attend 
this  seminar 

1.  Investments  in  composition  systems  are 
large  dollar  items;  you  will  be  shown  the 
proper  ways  to  investigate  the  right  system 
for  you. 

2.  The  field  is  complex  —  many  decisions 
made  in  the  past  resulted  in  the  loss  of  large 
investments  or  a  poor  return.  You  can  avoid 
this. 

3.  Why  an  investment  in  electronic  composi¬ 
tion  systems  should  be  made  and  how,  step 
by  step,  to  make  the  investment  and  avoid  the 
pitfalls. 

4.  To  be  able  to  express,  in  technical  terms, 
your  needs;  select  equipment  from  inter¬ 
preted  digests  of  available  equipment;  make 
a  purchase;  install;  and  train. 


Where? 

Atlanta  —  Sheraton  Biltmore 
October  24-25 

Chicago  —  Arlington  Park  Hilton 
October  31 -November  1 

Both  Seminars  will  be  held  from  1  p.m.  to  8:30 
p.m.  on  Fridays  and  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  on  Satur¬ 
days. 

MAKE  A  RESERVATION  TODAY 
TO  ATTEND  ONE  OF  THE 
SEMINARS  .  .  .  AND  RECEIVE 
THE  BOOK  FREE! 

Call  GATF  collect  in  Pittsburgh  (412)  621- 
6941  to  make  your  reservation. 

GATF,  Printing  Industries  of  Illinois,  and  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Association  Members 
$100;  all  others  $1 75.  Enrollment  is  limited  so 
call  now. 

To  order  book  separately:  GATF  Members 
$43.00;  all  others;  $48.00. 


Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation  *  4615  Forbes  Ave.  •  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15213  *  Cable  GATFWORLD 


PROMOTION 

More  frequent  shoppers  also  read 
newspaper  more  often,  study  finds 


Newspapers  are  a  shoppinf? 
medium,  and  those  who  shop  more 
read  more,  accordinj;  to  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertisinjj  Bureau.  For 
example,  a  recent  Bureau  study  of 
shoppinp:  patterns  established  a  de¬ 
finite  relationship  between  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  food  shoppinf?  and  the 
likelihood  of  havinj?  read  a  daily 
newspaper  “yesterday.” 

The  study,  based  on  information 
supplied  by  nearly  6,000  female 
heads  of  households,  found  that  7S% 
of  those  w'ho  make  four  major  food 
shoppin{r  trips  a  month  had  read  a 
daily  newspaper  “yesterday.”  How¬ 
ever,  “yesterday”  readership  rises 
to  81%  amonK  those  who  make  eijjht 
major  food  shoppin}?  trips  a  month. 

Similarly,  the  women  w'ho  visited 
more  areas  on  the  same  day  to  shop 
for  food  were  also  more  likely  to 
have  read  a  daily  newspaper  “yes¬ 
terday.”  The  fifrure  was  77%  for 
those  who  visited  four  or  more  areas 
and  68%  for  those  w'ho  went  to  only 
one  area. 

“These  findin>?s  are  one  more 
proof  that  daily  newspapers  have 
become  the  de  facto  point  of  sale  for 
an  increasiiifr  number  of  food  shop¬ 
pers,’’  noted  Richard  L.  Neale, 
Bureau  vicepresident  for  food  ad¬ 
vertising?  sales.  “Seven  out  of  ten 


BOSTON-WORCESTER 


7?  The  Nation's 
6th  MARKET 


•  Although  an  integral  part  of  the  nation's 
6th  largest  market,  Boston  Worcester, 
Worcester  is  a  completely  separate 
newspaper  market. 

•  The  Worcester  Telegram  and  The  Eve¬ 
ning  Gazette  covers  70%  of  the  200,000 
households  in  Worcester  County,  every 
day 

•  Now  approaching  3  billion  dollars  in 
EBI  . .  1.7  billion  dollars  in  retail  sales 

SCHEDULE  WORCESTER  NOW 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  &  GAZEHE 

Daily  over  150,000;  Sunday  over  105,000 
Represented  by  CWO  &  0 


women  now  make  a  shoppinj?  list  be¬ 
fore  they  shop  for  food,  and  these 
lists  are  compiled  with  the  help  of 
the  daily  newspaper,”  Mr.  Neale 
said. 

The  data  on  frequency  of  shop- 
pinj?  is  based  on  three-day  diaries 
kept  by  women  respondents  in  the 
study.  These  showed  that  food 
shopping  is  the  most  frequent  kind 
of  shoppinf?.  Of  l.‘l,865  store  visits 
recorded  in  the  diaries,  41%  were 
made  to  supermarkets  or  other  food 
stores. 

Some  40%  of  these  visits  lasted  for 
more  than  half  an  hour,  and  the 


Graham  supports 
prominent  play 
of  assassination 

Katharine  Graham  came  down  on 
the  side  of  a  free,  responsible  press 
in  the  national  debate  that  has  de¬ 
veloped  from  coverajre  of  recent 
assassination  attempts  on  Presi¬ 
dent  Ford. 

Mrs.  Graham,  publisher  of  The 
Wdshinfftoii  Po.s-f,  told  the  New 
Jersey  chapter  of  Sif?ma  Delta  Chi, 
a  professional  journalism  society, 
that  the  media  should  resist  efforts 
that  censorship  sufritbsted,  even  by 
some  of  its  own,  in  the  wake  of  the 
assassination  attempts. 

She  noted  there  has  been  crit¬ 
icism  of  newspapers  and  maj?azines 
for  the  prominent  play  given 
Lynette  Fromme  after  police  said 
her  gun  misfired  two  feet  from  the 
President  in  Sacramento,  Calif. 

“My  own  conclusion,  after  a  fair 
amount  of  thought,  is  that  the  news 
magazines  and  newspapers  have 
ample  justification  for  that  play,” 
Mrs.  Graham  said. 

“The  attempt  on  the  President’s 
life  was  a  news  story  of  enormous 
importance.  The  identity  of  the 
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more  time  the  women  spent  in  the 
store,  the  more  money  they  spent. 
Thus,  more  than  half  (55%  )  of  those 
spending  $40  or  more  stayed  in  the 
store  for  over  an  hour. 

The  Bureau  has  incorporated  this 
plus  other  information  in  a  presen¬ 
tation  entitled:  “On  the  Move: 
Shoppers,  Markets,  .Attitudes,”  and 
illustrated  the  findings  with  exam¬ 
ples  of  notew'orthy  food  ads. 

The  study  was  conducted  in  five 
cities  by  Response  Analysis  Corpo¬ 
ration,  Princeton,  N.J.  The  cities 
were:  Boston;  .Atlanta;  Portland, 
Ore.;  Omaha,  Neb.;  and  Erie,  Pa. 
The  research  was  sponsored  by  the 
New'sprint  Information  Committee, 
a  group  of  18  Canadian  newsiirint 
manufacturers,  and  is  the  eighth  in 
a  series  of  projects  undertaken 
jointly  with  the  Newspaper  .Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau. 


woman  involved — who  she  was  and 
what  she  might  represent — was  a 
matter  of  legitimate  public  curiosi¬ 
ty  and  concern,”  she  said. 

.And  she  said  moreover  there  was 
no  overw’helming  reason  not  to  give 
the  story  prominent  display. 

The  publisher  rejected  the  notion 
that  the  media  created  Lynette 
Fromme. 

“.  .  .  I  don’t  think  that  Lynette 
F'romme  is  a  child  of  the  media  and 
w'ould  like  here  and  now  to  disavow 
any  parenthood  .  .  .  ,”  she  said. 

Mrs.  Graham  said  it  is  important 
for  decisions  on  displays  to  be  made 
on  many  stories  but  it  is  equally 
important  that  the  press  reserve 
the  right  to  make  such  judgments 
itself. 

• 

New  Sunday  paper 
replaces  Sat.  edition 

The  afternoon  Greenwood  (Miss.) 
Coinnioiiwealtli  has  inaugurated  a 
Sunday  edition  and  has  discon¬ 
tinued  publishing  its  Saturday 
morning  edition. 

The  change  became  effective  Sep¬ 
tember  21  with  the  appearance  of 
the  first,  44-page  Sunday  edition. 
The  edition  contained  a  six-page 
color  comic  section  and  an  eight- 
page  locally  produced  television 
supplement  which  previously  had 
been  distributed  on  Fridays. 

John  Emmerich,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  said  the  reader  reaction  to 
the  Sunday  edition  had  been  excel¬ 
lent. 

The  Commonwealth,  which  is  79 
years  old,  has  an  audited  circulation 
of  8,806.  It  becomes  Mississippi’s 
10th  Sunday  edition,  plus  two 
weekend  editions  published  Satur¬ 
days. 
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Trawling  for  shrimp  and  groundfish 

If  you  thought  there  was  only  one  Gulf 
for  shrimp,  you  missed  Pandalus  borealis 

Lobster  isn’t  the  only  shellfish  from  New  England.  Maine  waters,  source  of 
over  80%  of  true  lobster,  produce  another  delicacy— the  Northern  Shrimp, 
whose  southern  limit  is  the  Gulf  of  Maine.  Catching  and  processing  these 
luscious  creatures  keeps  fishermen  and  packers  busy  in  winter— off-season  for 
most  fishing.  In  1974,  nearly  10-million  pounds  were  landed,  a  large  percentage 
of  them  individually  quick-frozen  for  export,  bringing  a  better  price  than  in 
this  country. 

Despite  the  increase  of  foreign  fishing  fleets— including  factory  ships  that  do 
their  processing  on  the  run.  New  England  fishermen  still  land  an  annual  catch 
worth  nearly  $100-million,  and  that’s  only  the  beginning  of  the  importance  of 
fishing  to  the  region.  Boat  building  and  outfitting,  seafood  processing,  shipping 
and  marketing,  keep  thousands  of  New  Englanders  in  money  to  buy  products 
they  read  about  in  that  best-read  of  advertising  media— the  local  New  England 
daily  newspaper. 


Maine  shrimp  processing  plant 


Your  best  catch  is  readers  of  these  leading  New  England  dailies 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  |M) 

Portland  Express  (E) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 

St.  Albans  Messenger  (E) 

Vermont  Sunday  News  (S) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Hartford  Times  (S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 

Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 
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Media  series 

(Continued  fro >ti  page  2Jt) 

WCCO  tie  K-R  with  the  Star  and 
Tribune  Co. 

Other  installments  traced  the 
usual  comparisons  between  reader- 
ship  versus  viewership,  differing 
methods  in  which  the  media  cover 
the  news  and  the  shortcomings  of 
the  broadcast  industry.  In  particu¬ 
lar  the  writing  team  found  that 
many  stations  are  inadequately 
manned  to  cover  a  daily  news  beat, 
relying  too  often  on  competition  (i.e. 
newspapers)  for  information.  Con¬ 
trol  of  tv  news  shows  through  rat¬ 
ings  was  also  discus.sed. 

One  interesting  story  dealt  with 
the  broadcast  stations’s  locally- 
produced  shows.  Although  criticized 
by  one  writer  for  Variety,  a  national 
entertainment  trade  paper,  the 
shows  were  found  to  be  above  aver¬ 
age  in  number. 

More  to  the  point  though,  was  the 
monetary  assessment  of  tv  stations 
by  Gibson  who  found  local  stations 
with  pretax  profit  margins  ranging 
from  15.3%  to  as  high  as  41.9%'. 

He  said  one  broker  told  him, 
“ownership  of  broadcast  properties 
is  one  of  the  most  delightful  proposi¬ 
tions  in  the  world.  It’s  only  second- 
best  to  owning  the  U.S.  Mint.’’  Gib¬ 
son  also  found  that  while  these  high 
profits  may  be  great  for  station 
owners,  it  puts  advertisers  in  an 
awkward  position,  vying  rather 
than  buying  prime  ad  time. 

Despite  this  desperate  rush  for  tv 
time,  local  advertisers  were  found  in 
another  installment  to  have  no  visi¬ 
ble  clout  when  it  comes  to  news 
coverage  control.  That’s  not  to  say 
newspapers  in  the  Twin  Cities  run 
what  they  want.  Tight  news 
budgets  due  to  shrinking  space  was 
also  a  problem. 

Other  issues  included  were 
dwindling  circulation,  changing 
management,  the  liberal  prefer¬ 
ences  of  most  reporters. 

.■Mthough  the  reporters  received 
some  reader  response,  they  said 
most  was  favorable.  “The  news 
media  though  privately-owned  has 
a  very  special  public  responsibility,’’ 
said  .Ackerberg,  who  added  it  was 
important  for  readers  to  know'  how 
that  responsibilitv  w'as  being  ful¬ 
filled. 

While  Gibson  agreed,  he  added, 
“The  media  is  very  reticent  to  talk 
about  itself.”  He  said  while  most 
were  cooperative,  none  w'ere  neces¬ 
sarily  “candid.”  The  hardest  of  the 
subjects?  Gibson  said,  “Information 
on  the  Star-Tribune  was  the  hard¬ 
est  to  get  because  of  its  private 
ownership.” 
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Phila.  Bulletin  brings 
out  S.  Jersey  edition 

Beginning  with  an  October  6  edi¬ 
tion,  the  Philadelphia  liuUetin  will 
publish  a  separate  newspaper  for 
the  South  Jersey  area,  with  adver¬ 
tising,  news  and  circulation  opera¬ 
tion  conducted  from  offices  at  7025 
Central  Highway,  Pennsauken,  N.J. 

New  Jersey  editor  for  the  Bulletin 
George  Kentera  said  the  paper  kicks 
off  w’ith  a  investigative  series  “Who 
Runs  New  Jersey?” 

Kentera,  a  onetime  editor  of  the 
Newark  News,  has  spent  25  years 
reporting  or  editing  New  Jersey 
new’s.  The  Evening  and  Sunday  Bul¬ 
letin  for  New  Jersey  will  service 
Camden,  Gloucester  and  Burlington 
Counties.  Some  85  new'  Bulletin 
employes  w'ill  work  at  the  facility. 

5  news  bureaus 

The  South  Jersey’s  new  Bulletin 
will  maintain  its  five  news  bureau 
offices  in  Camden,  Mt.  Holly,  Wood¬ 
bury,  Trenton  and  Atlantic  City. 

John  McClafferty,  with  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  28  years  in  capacities  such  as 
advertising  production  manager 
and  assistant  to  the  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  W'ill  be  New  Jersey  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  manager. 

Ed  McCabe,  w'ho  has  24  years  of 
circulation  experience  w'ith  the  Bul¬ 
letin,  is  New  Jersey  circulation 
manager. 

There  will  be  a  South  Jersey 
editorial  page,  increased  sports 
coverage  of  area  high  schools  and 
colleges,  a  South  Jersey  emphasis  in 
the  Bulletin’s  front  page  “Good 
Evening”  column,  plus  the  daily 
“Focus”  on  trends  and  lifestyles, 
Discoiwr  and  Parade  magazines,  TV 
Time  magazine,  entertainment  and 
arts  sections.  Motor  World,  comics 
and  columnists  Art  Buchwald  and 
Jack  Anderson. 

• 

U.S.  newsprint 
use  drops 

Estimated  U.S.  new'sprint  con¬ 
sumption  in  .August  dropped  9.3  per 
cent  from  August  of  1974,  the 
.American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  reported  last  week.  The 
figures  are  736,706  tons  for  this  Au¬ 
gust  and  812,195  for  .August  of  1974. 
There  were  five  Sundays  this  Au¬ 
gust  as  compared  to  only  four  last 
year.  For  the  first  eight  months  of 
1975,  estimated  U.S.  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  was  6,038,917  tons,  com¬ 
pared  with  6,760,830  tons  in  1974,  a 
decrease  of  10.7  per  cent  this  year. 


Reporter  dismissed 
for  buying  stock 

Stephen  L.  Castner,  29,  an  inves¬ 
tigative  reporter  for  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  w'as  dismissed  September 
25  for  buying  stock  in  a  company  he 
had  written  about,  according  to  the 
new'spaper’s  editor,  Richard  H. 
Leonard. 

Castner,  who  has  been  with  the 
paper  for  more  than  two  years,  was 
the  only  bidder  on  6,000  shares  of 
stock  in  American  Bankshares  Cor¬ 
poration,  bidding  22  cents  for  each 
share.  The  par  value  is  $5. 

“He  did  not  do  anything  illegal, 
nor  do  we  feel  that  he  used  any  in¬ 
side  information,”  Leonard  said. 
“However,  the  Journal’s  standards 
of  objective  reporting  demand  that 
reporters  avoid  any  situation  which 
might  lead  the  public  to  believe  they 
have  a  conflict  of  interest.”  Castner 
defended  his  purchase  as  legitimate 
investment  based  on  knowledge 
available  to  anyone  w'ho  read  the 
newspaper. 

Family  Weekly  sets 
suburban  edition 

Beginning  with  its  January  25, 
1976,  issue.  Family  Weekly  will  offer 
a  new,  once-a-month  2  million  circu¬ 
lation  upper-demographic  advertis¬ 
ing  and  editorial  edition.  The  name 
of  the  new  availability  is  “Suburban 
Focus,”  said  advertising  director 
Paty  Linskey,  and  it  can  be  bought 
alone  or  in  combination  with  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal’s  “Prime  Showcase.” 
Household  median  is  to  be  in  excess 
of  $16,000.  A  page,  4/C  on  the  open 
rate  is  $18,000  with  the  minimum 
insertion  being  a  digest  size  unit. 
All  colorations  are  available  and 
advertisers  must  buy  the  full  two 
million  run.  “Suburban  Focus”  is 
scheduled  to  be  published  the  fourth 
Sunday  of  every  month  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  December  when  it  will 
appear  on  the  first  Sunday. 

• 

Simplified  spelling 
is  now  ‘thru’ 

“Thru”  is  through,  said  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  after  it  had  lost 
much  of  its  campaign  to  simplify 
spelling  of  the  American  language. 

“Regretfully  we  concede  they 
have  not  made  the  grade  in  spelling 
class,”  the  editorial  said.  It  said  that 
the  words  epilog,  dialog  and 
synagog  seem  to  be  gaining  in  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  would  be  retained  in 
their  simplified  form. 
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AKI's  PROseries  is  the  most  versatile  input/edit  system  since 
the  old-time  printer.  The  reprogrammable  PROcount  terminal 
performs  every  input  and  editing  function  from  initial  keyboard 
input  to  justified-copy  output  that  can  be  interfaced  directly  to 
your  typesetter.  The  PROcount  and  its  non-justifying  version, 
the  PROcomp,  will  drive  any  popular  typesetter,  and  all  it 
usually  takes  is  a  quick  switch  of  program  tapes  to  go 
from  one  typesetter  to  another.  They  both  have  an 
exclusive  split-screen  capability,  and  a  no-output  paper 
tape  search  mode. 

The  PRO’S  are  designed  to  solve  your  problems  j 

without  breaking  your  budget.  They're  proven,  ' i  ^|jj 

low-cost  terminals  that  deliver  more  speed  and  ■ 

versatility  per  dollar  than  anything  since  the  printers'  devil. 


For  complete  information  on  AKI's  input/edit  systems 
write  Automix  Keyboards,  Inc., 

4200  150th  N.E.,  Redmond,  WA  98052 
or  call  206-883-1000. 


AKI  puts  it  all  together 


WEEKLY  EDITOR 


Biweekly  slants  news 
for  Christ  followers 


Hy  Jane  Levere 

Is  there  a  need  today  for  a  paper 
reportiiifr  all  news,  secular  and  re- 
lijlious,  from  “a  total  Christian 
perspective”? 

Dan  Malachuk,  president  of  Loros 
International,  a  non-profit  Christ¬ 
ian  interdenominational  educa¬ 
tional  corporation,  thinks  so,  for  he 
has  recently  invested  $.500,000  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  biweekly  Xational 
Courier,  “an  international  (news¬ 
paper)  with  an  overview  of  the 
world’s  Christian  news.” 

The  first  issue  of  the  paper,  whose 
sloRan  is  “The  News  You  Can 
Trust,”  appeared  October  7.  An 
11 '/2"  by  15"  48-paRe  tabloid  printed 
on  a  combination  rotary-offset  press 
once  used  by  the  Plainfield  (N.J.) 
Cnurier-S’eiex,  it  carried  a  50-50  mix 
of  secular  and  reliRious  news,  fea¬ 
tures  and  editorials  prepared  by  its 
own  staff,  news  services  and  corres¬ 
pondents  from  across  the  nation 
and  abroad. 

One  of  the  stories,  an  analysis  of 
New  York  City’s  fiscal  ills,  con¬ 
cluded:  “.4  Christian  man  who  has 
been  followiiiR  the  city’s  seesawinR 
fiscal  crises  for  ten  years  finds  this 
lesson  from  Proverbs  22:7:  ‘The  rich 
rulet^i  over  the  poor,  and  the  bor¬ 
rower  is  servent  to  the  lender.’  ” 
This  endinR,  atypical  for  a  hard 
news  story,  reveals  Courier  editor 
Bob  Slosser’s  journalistic  philoso¬ 
phy. 

“We  are  tryinR  to  inject  into  our 
coveraRe,  our  editorials  and  col- 
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umns,”  he  said  in  an  interview  re¬ 
cently,  “absolutes,  the  virtues  of 
Christianity,  like  plain  every-day 
Roodness,  fairness.  We’re  concerned 
that  people  have  lost  a  sense  of  the 
absolute  in  their  conduct,  that 
they’ve  drifted  into  a  relativistic 
society  that  eventually  leads  to 
anarchy.” 

Slosser,  former  assistant  news 
editor  in  the  Vc?c  York  Times' 
WashinRton  bureau,  added,  “There 
are  a  few  thinRs  you  can’t  do,  such 
as  ‘Thou  shalt  not  murder,’  and  that 
affects  the  C.L.-V.  just  as  much  as 
the  man  on  the  street.” 

With  Slosser  on  the  Courier’s  staff 
are  national  news  editor  Jim  Talley, 
one-time  weekly  editor  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  most  recently  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Firooksville  (Fla.)  Suu- 
Jouruol;  feature  editor  John  Law- 
inR,  formerly  with  Christiauitjf 
Today  inaRazine;  news  editor  David 
Wimbish,  previously  on  a  paper  in 
FlaRstaff,  .^riz.;  and  five  additional 
copy  editors  and  editorial  assis¬ 
tants. 

It  is  a  relatively  youiiR  staff — 
Slosser  and  LawinR,  in  their  late 
40’s,  are  at  the  far  end  of  the  aRe 
spectrum — and  it  is  a  reliRiously 
committed  one.  .All  are  Christian,  all 
active  in  their  churches  and  in 
church-related  activities. 

Sales  of  the  paper,  which  had  an 
initial  press  run  of  500,000,  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  come  primarily,  in  the  be- 
RinniiiR,  from  the  J25,0()()-name 
Loros  International  mailiiiR  list. 
Distribution  has  also  been  arranRed 
throuRh  Christian  bookstores  and 
throuRh  secular  outlets  includinR 
Rrocery  stores,  druRstores  and 
newsstands.  Subscriptions  are  $8.50 
for  2(5  issues. 

AccordinR  to  advertisinR  manaRer 
Bob  Teichmann,  approximately  Vs 
of  each  of  the  Courier’s  first  two  is¬ 
sues  was  made  up  of  ads,  two-thirds 
for  reliRious  items  (Loros  publica¬ 
tions,  other  reliRious  books,  casset¬ 
tes,  records,  trips,  etc.)  and  one- 
third  for  secular  products.  Advertis¬ 
inR  by  reliRious  firms  has  been 
especially  heavy  at  the  outset, 
explained  Teichmann,  former  vice- 
president  of  marketiiiR  at  Associated 
Construction  Publications,  recently, 
because  “secular  advertisers  don’t 
know  what  the  paper  can  do  yet.  We 
are  aiminR  at  a  non-Christian  audi¬ 
ence,  too.”  He  hopes  to  Ret  a  40/60 
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Page  1  of  first  issue. 

advertisiiiR/editorial  ratio  within 
three  months. 

The  Courier  staff  is  also  aimiuR 
for  weekly  publication  by  the  end  of 
its  first  year.  National  news  editor 
Talley,  who  is  currently  acceptinR 
freelance  stories  ($75  for  500  words) 
and  photoRraphs  ($35  per  photo) 
wants  to  build  the  news  mix  up  to  % 
secular  to  '/a  reliRious. 

Reproduced  here  is  the  front  paRe 
of  the  first  issue,  containiiiR  photos 
of  policemen  on  Ruard  duriiiR  Bos¬ 
ton  school  businR,  and  of  a  prac¬ 
titioner  of  transcendental  medita¬ 
tion,  the  subject  of  a  three-part 
series  by  Jack  and  Betty  Cheetham, 
San  Francisco  freelancers. 

• 

Bicentennial  stories 
offered  as  a  series 

Events  of  the  American  rev¬ 
olutionary  period  as  reported  by 
newspapers  of  the  day  are  the  basis 
for  a  major  .series  of  articles  com- 
inemoratinR  .America’s  Bicenten¬ 
nial.  The  series  is  available  to  news¬ 
papers  throuRhout  the  country  from 
the  Minneapolis  Star.  It  is  entitled 
“Newspapers  and  .American  Inde¬ 
pendence.” 

The  series  consists  of  38  parts  and 
each  is  two  full  paRes  of  text  and 
reproductions  from  newspapers. 

Edwin  Emery,  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  planned  the  series,  assem¬ 
bled  the  illustrations  and  wrote 
much  of  the  articles.  Frederic 
B.  Farrar,  Cresmer,  Woodward, 
O’ Mara  &  Ormsbee  ad  sales  execu¬ 
tive,  and  newspaper  historian, 
helped  Rather  the  newspaper  repro¬ 
ductions. 

The  series,  published  as  an  80- 
paRe,  four-section  newspaper,  will 
be  used  in  Minneapolis  area  schools. 
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Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 


Would  you  put  your  new 
GOSS  Image  111  VDT  on  something  like 


Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX) 
American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC) 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  . 

Capital  Cities  Comm  (NYSE) 

Com  Corp  (OTC)  . 

Cowles  Comm  (NYSE)  . 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  . 

Downe  Comm  (OTC)  . 

Gannett  (NYSE)  . 

Gray  Comm  (OTC)  . 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  . 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  . 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  . 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  . 

Media  General  (AMEX)  . 

Multimedia  (OTC)  . 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  . 

Panax  (OTC)  . 

Post  Corp  (Wise  )  (OTC)  . 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  . 

Southam  Press  (CE)  . 

Speidel  (OTC)  . 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE) 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  . 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  . 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  . 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  . 


THIS 


SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  . 

Addressograph  Multi  (NYSE)  . 

Altair  (OTC)  . 

Ball  Corp  (NYSE)  . 

B.C.  Forest  (CE)  . 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  . 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  . 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  . 

Compuscan  (OTC)  . 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  . 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  . 

Dayco  (NYSE)  . 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  . 

Domtar  (AMEX)  . 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Dymo  (NYSE)  . 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  . 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  . 

Eltra  (NYSE)  . 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  . 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  . 

Grace,  W  R  (NYSE)  . 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  . 

Great  No  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  . 

Harris  Corporation  (NYSE)  . 

Inmont  (NYSE)  . 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  . 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  . 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  . 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  . 

Minnesota  Min  &  Mfg  (NYSE) 
Optronics  International  Inc  (BSE) 

Richardson  (NYSE)  . 

Rockwell  Inti  (NYSE)  . 

Singer  (NYSE)  . 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  . 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  . . . 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  . 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  . 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  . 


OR  THIS? 


WEirS  CEOITEB  IDO 


It’s  about  time.  New  exclusive  VDT  and  typewriter  units 
designed  just  for  newspaper  editors  that  combine  to  fit 
your  working  space  —  providing  a  new  freedom  of  choice 
in  editorial  planning  for  newsrooms  of  the  70’s.  And  all 
with  the  right  heights  and  dimensions  for  VDT  units. 
Heavy  Formica  tops— husky  steel  construction  —  priced 
within  reason,  too.  Available  on/y  thru  MPS.  You  can  get 
a  FREE  PLANNING  KIT  to  help  you.  Just  write  or  call. 


Affiliated  buys  San  Jose  stations 

The  board  of  directors  of  Af¬ 
filiated  Publications,  Inc.,  publisher 
of  lioaton  Globe,  announced  that  it 
has  reached  an  a}?reement  in  prin¬ 
cipal  to  purchase  United  Broadcast¬ 
ing:  Company  which  owns  and  oper¬ 
ates  KEEN-am  and  KBAY-fm.  The 
stations  are  located  in  San  Jose, 
California  and  serve  Santa  Clara 
and  adjoining:  counties  south  of  San 
Francisco.  The  purchase  is  for  cash 
and  short-term  notes  and  is  subject 
to  approval  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission. 
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Women  in  media 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


troduced  her  boss  Allen  H. 
Xeuharth,  president  of  the  Gannett 
Co.,  mentioning  Neuharth  was 
scheduled  to  receive  an  Horatio 
Alger  award  in  New  York  this  week 
for  his  rags-to-riches  rise  to  success. 

Neuharth’s  keynote  address  at 
the  Recognition  Luncheon  October 
9  was  entitled  “From  a  Springtime 
of  Opportunity  ...  To  a  Summer  of 
Earned  Equality.”  He  told  the 
women  that  the  “full  summer  of 
freedom  and  equality  is  not  here 
yet”  but  that  the  “long  winter  of 
hopelessness  is  over.  We  are  in  the 
springtime,  the  early  springtime  of 
equal  opportunity  for  all.” 

Neuharth  was  the  fifth  man  of 
about  40  men  to  join  Women  In 
Communications,  Inc. 

A  press  conference  was  held  fol¬ 
lowing  the  luncheon  with  about  a 
dozen  women.  Neuharth  said  Gan¬ 
nett  had  incentives  for  editors  and 
publishers  to  hire  minorities  and 
women.  “We  have  an  emphasis  on 
practicing  what  w’e  preach.”  He  also 
said,  “We’re  the  only  ones  w'ho  pro¬ 
moted  women  within  the  ranks  to 
publishers,  to  my  knowledge.” 

What  does  Neuharth  think  of 
salaries,  someone  asked.  “Too  low',” 
he  answ'ered.  “We’re  all  underpaid 
and  overworked.”  Then  he  added, 
“Your  organization  has  almost  dou¬ 
bled  its  membership  in  10  years. 
Just  look  at  salaries  from  10  years 
ago  and  you  can  see  that  we've 
made  much  progress.” 

The  que.stion  of  equal  pay  came 
up,  and  Neuharth  said,  “If  you’re 
not  making  equal  pay,  you  shouldn’t 
w'ork  for  the  guy.”  He  said  that  most 
firms  he  knew  paid  for  performance. 

Promotion?  “.All  progress  is  slow,” 
said  Neuharth.  “You  have  to  be  wil¬ 
ling  to  w'ork.”  He  pointed  out  that 
Christy  Bulkeley  moved  up  in  Gan¬ 
nett  in  key  spots.  .A  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism,  Bulkeley  joined  the 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union  staff 
in  1964,  working  first  as  a  county 
government  reporter  and  later  as  a 
political  reporter,  becoming  an 
editorial  page  editor,  before  promo¬ 
tion  to  publisher  in  Saratoga. 

“When  she  went  to  our  manage¬ 
ment  training  seminar,”  said 
Neuharth  about  Bulkeley,  “I  didn’t 
know  she  was  to  be  a  publisher.”  He 
gave  that  answer  to  a  woman  ask¬ 
ing  whether  Bulkeley  was  “picked” 
for  continuous  promotion  as  a  “to¬ 
ken”  woman.  But  Neuharth  stres¬ 
sed  that  Gannett  women  are 
“equal.” 

Did  Neuharth  think  women  some¬ 


times  hold  themselves  back  from 
promotion?  it  was  asked.  “Yes,  but  I 
think  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who 
hold  themselves  back.”  He  men¬ 
tioned  that  there  have  been  cases 
where  men  didn’t  want  to  leave  the 
Niagara  Falls  area  for  promotion  in 
another  location. 

Minority  women  are  ignored  by 
the  press  in  both  employment  and 
coverage,  two  noted  black  women 
journalists  indicated  at  a  “Press 
and  Minority  Women”  seminar,  one 
of  20  seminars  filling  the  program. 
“We’ve  made  it  a  point  to  let 
everyone  know  when  we’re  being 
ignored,”  said  Phyllis  Garland,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  Columbia 
University.  There  is  no  coverage  of 
minority  female  achievements  or 
activities  in  the  white-dominated 
press,  added  her  mother.  Hazel  Gar¬ 
land,  a  1975  Women  In  Communica¬ 
tions  Headliner  and  editor/ 
publisher  of  the  Xete  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Courier. 

“A  healthy  society  includes  rep¬ 
resentation  from  all  those  who  go 
into  the  making  of  it,”  said  Phyllis, 
herself  a  past  Headliner.  “In  many 
cases,  minority  women  are 
employed  as  tokens  and  put  in  “sof¬ 
ter  types  of  jobs  that  don’t  lead  to 
promotion  or  recognition.” 

Hazel  told  of  a  black  woman  who 
had  been  on  a  main  Pittsburgh 
newspaper  two  years,  “and  I’ve 
seen  her  byline  twice.” 

The  New  Pittsburgh  Courier,  the 
only  nationally-circulated  black 
newspaper  with  a  circulation  of 
50,000,  has  long  been  a  training 
ground  for  black  journalists.  When 
white  media  begin  hiring 
minorities,  the  women  said,  many 
“raided”  the  Courier.  The  Courier, 
added  Hazel,  employs  white  males 
as  its  “minority.” 

Phyllis  said  minorities,  expecially 
women,  are  held  back  by  deliberate 
attempts  to  thwart  their  progress 
which  are  disguised  as  “progress,” 
Phyllis  said,  naming  attempts  such 
as  low  admittance  criteria  for  train¬ 
ing  programs  that  guarantee 
women  to  fail  by  denying  them 
needed  assistance  to  bridge  cultural 
gaps,  or  affirmative  action  prog¬ 
rams  which  contact  sources  that 
could  not  possibly  find  qualified  job 
applicants. 

Hazel  said  minorities  have  always 
had  a  difficult  road  to  walk — ever 
since  the  minority  press  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1827.  There  was  Ida  B. 
Wells,  the  “Princess  of  the  Press,” 
who  was  born  in  rural  -Arkansas,  be¬ 
came  a  teacher  and  went  on  to  be  a 
correspondent  for  several  newspap¬ 
ers.  -And  Victoria  Matthews,  born  in 
Georgia  in  slavery,  who  years  later 
was  writing  for  the  Aeie  York  Times. 


In  a  seminar  reviewing  progress 
of  Women  In  Communications,  a 
panel  of  journalists  said  women 
earn  less  money  than  men  in  com¬ 
parable  positions  and  occupy  fewer 
communications  management  posi¬ 
tions.  “Profile  ’75,”  a  survey  on 
salaries  of  business  communicators 
conducted  by  the  International  As¬ 
sociation  of  Business  Com¬ 
municators,  shows  the  average  sal¬ 
ary  for  men  business  com¬ 
municators  is  $18,088  compared  to 
$12,710  earned  by  women,  said 
Karen  Howard  Brown  of  Pittsburg, 
Kan.,  moderator.  “Only  16%  of 
women  compared  to  30%  of  men 
have  management  duties.” 

Recipients  of  WlCI’s  prestigious 
Headliner  awards  for  1975  were 
Denny  Griswold,  founder-editor  of 
Public  Relations  News;  Hazel  Gar¬ 
land,  editor  of  the  Xetv  Pittsburgh 
Courier;  Patricia  Carbine,  editor 
and  publisher  of  .l/.s.  Magazine,  and 
Marguerite  Cartw'right,  a  United 
Nations  correspondent.  Acceptance 
remarks  from  each  were  given. 

• 

Knight-Ridder  film 
on  press  freedom 

Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  Inc. 
announced  the  release  of  a  new'  mo¬ 
tion  picture  “Freedom  to  Know” 
w'hich  traces  the  history  of  the  fight 
for  a  free  press  in  .America  from  col¬ 
onial  times  to  the  present.  The  film  is 
30  minutes  and  narrated  by  Henry 
F'onda.  It  is  available  to  all  news¬ 
papers  at  a  nominal  cost. 

Lee  Hills,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Knight-Ridder  New'spapers,  said, 
“We  are  offering  this  film  to  all 
new'spapers  in  the  hope  that  it  w'ill 
dramatize  the  importance  of  a  free 
local  press  to  community  groups  all 
across  .America.” 

Hills  said  the  film  juxtaposes  spe¬ 
cial  visual  treatment  of  historical 
documents  and  incidents  w'ith  the 
views  of  contemporary  media  fig¬ 
ures.  It  includes  filmed  interviews 
with  James  Goodale,  The  New  York 
Times;  Ben  Bradlee,  Washington 
Post;  John  Knight,  Knight-Ridder 
New'spapers;  Peter  Bridge,  .VoDo/m/ 
Star,  and  Jack  Landau,  The  Repor¬ 
ter’s  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the 
Press. 

It  was  w'ritten  and  produced  by 
Steve  Sohmer  Inc.,  New'  York.  Ray 
G.  Di Piazza,  promotion  director  of 
the  Long  Peach  I ndependent  Press- 
Telegram,  served  as  executive  direc¬ 
tor  coordinating  the  production. 
Prints  of  the  16-mm  film  can  be  or¬ 
dered  through  Sohmer,  2  Park  .Ave., 
Suite  2012,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10016. 
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Jim  Berry,  creator  of  Berry's  World,  was  honored 
last  weekend  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  at  the  third  an¬ 
nual  distinguished  alumni  exhibition  as  50  of  his 
original  drawings  were  unveiled.  Berry  spent  two 
days  on  the  campus  talking  about  his  experiences 
in  creating  the  NEA  panel.  Berry  is  now  en  route 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  from  where  he  will  be  "report¬ 
ing"  his  observat’ons  in  both  Berry's  World  and 
special  cartoon  features  in  the  regular  NEA  daily 
service. 

Media  column  ready 

.Accuracy  in  Media,  Inc.,  is  now 
distributinj;  a  weekly  column  of 
media  criticism  by  Reed  J.  Levine 
from  its  Washinjrton  headquarters 
at  777  14th  Street,  X.W.,  Suite  427. 
.\t  present,  the  column  is  jjoinf;  to 
70  newspapers. 

The  current  column  deals  with 
editorial  judgments  in  news  play 
{jiven  the  two  women  who  tried  to 
assassinate  the  President. 


New  comic  strip 
gets  scheduled 
on  76  tv  season 

Xetwork  television  paid  unusual 
attention  to  a  new  newspaper  comic 
strij)  October  4  when  pi'oducer 
Xoi'inan  Lear  told  a  studio  audience 
that  instead  of  a  pilot  show  taping 
they  would  see  the  filminji’  of  a  first 
show  of  a  new  XBC  series  based  on 
“The  Dumplinjrs,”  a  comic  strip 
about  ordinary  people  “who  love 
each  other.” 


schedule  the  series  foi‘  the  second 
season  of  the  15)7.7-7()  schedule.  The 
television  version  of  “The  Dump- 
linfjs”  stars  Jimmy  Coco  and  a  well- 
padded  Geraldine  Brooks  as  Joe  and 
■Anp’ela  Dumpling’,  the  happily  mar- 
l  ied  couple.  The  series  is  beinp,-  writ¬ 
ten  by  Don  Xichol,  Bernie  West  and 
Michael  Ross.  Lear  is  producei'  of 
such  hits  as  “.All  in  the  Family,” 
“The  Jeffersons,”  “Sanfoi'd  &  Son,” 
and  “Maud.” 

The  syndicate  will  add  a  Sunday 
version  of  the  strip  early  in  1!)7(). 

Lucky  started  out  as  a  staff  artist 
for  the  Toronto  (ilohc  ifr  Moil  in  the 
late  oOs,  aftei-  y.ettiny  his  art  educa- 


"The  Dumplings" 

The  strip,  created  by  P" red  Lucky,  tion  at  Xorthwestern  University 
a  story  man  and  artist  for  Walt  Dis-  and  the  Chicajro  .Academy  of  Fine 
ney  Studios  in  Burbank,  befjan  with  .Ails.  His  apprenticeship  included  a 
the  Los  .Anjreles  Times  Syndicate  on  syndicated  panel  in  Canada  and  a 
September  29.  Tom  Dorsey,  editor  comic  strip,  “J.J.  Yuk.”  He’s  been 
and  director,  said  that  the  one  with  Disney  workshop  for  five 
week’s  exposure  evidentally  helped  years.  Lucky  is  still  a  youns  man 
XBC-tv  jirofjrammers  decide  to  in  his  thirties.  He  has  been  married 
bypass  the  audition  process  and  to  his  wife  Shelly  for  three  years. 


W)rds,^Wit  and  Wisdom 

By  ^William  and  Mary  Morris 


It's  the  most  widely  read  column  on  word 
origins,  good  usage,  and  style.  (Copy  editors 
are  among  its  most  ardent  fans.)  WILLIAM 
and  MARY  MORRIS,  who  have  edited  some  of 
the  best-known  dictionaries  in  the  English 
language,  punctuate  their  columns  with 
anecdotes  and  humor  about  the  way  English 
is  written  and  spoken. 
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Briefs 

Harris  wins  largest  order 

Harris  Corporation  says  it  has  received  the  lartrest 
newspaper  press  order  in  its  history,  a  $7  million  con¬ 
tract  from  a  daily  new’spaper  in  Toulouse,  F'rance. 
The  order  was  placed  by  La  Depeche  Da  Midi  (Dis¬ 
patch  of  the  South),  a  300,0()0-circulation  paper  that 
prints  15  different  rejrional  editions  covering  a  wide 
area  of  southwestern  France.  The  contract  is  for 
three  weh  offset  press  lines,  including  21  double¬ 
width  printinj;  units,  six  folders  and  12  automatic 
paper  reel  units.  The  new  offset  presses  will  produce 
32-pafre  papers  at  150,000  copies  per  hour,  of  which 
four  pafjes  can  he  color  photos  or  four-color  illustra¬ 
tions.  The  U.S.-desifjned  equipment  will  be  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  company’s  European  web  press 
division  near  Paris.  The  paper  is  headed  by  Mrs. 
Evelyne  Jean  Raylet,  chairman  and  chief  executive. 
She  said  the  daily  is  converting  from  traditional  let¬ 
terpress  printin}?  to  the  offset  process  to  reduce  pro¬ 
duction  costs,  improve  reproduction  quality  and  make 
color  available  for  both  news  and  advertisinj;  pajjes. 


Nashville  Banner  exposes,  then  aids  center 

Followiii}?  a  Xai^hville  Batnier  investigation  last 
spring:  that  resulted  in  the  closin{>:  of  Nashville’s  Cecil 
Sims  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Center,  on  September  10 
the  Banner  was  able  to  assure  the  reopening  of  the 
center  when  Banner  president  and  publisher  Wayne 
Saifrent  presented  $45,300  to  the  new  UCP  boarci.  It 
included  a  $30,000  jrift  from  the  Frank  E.  Gannett 
Newspaper  Foundation,  a  $5,000  jrift  and  a  $5,000 
pledtre  from  Nashville’s  Commerce  Union  Bank  and 
$5,300  in  anonymous  donations.  The  donations  are 
believed  to  be  able  to  keep  the  center  open  for  a  year. 
The  Bannei-’s  expose  into  discrepencies  in  the  finan¬ 
cial  opei  ations  of  the  center  resulted  in  NBC  affiliate 
WSM-TV  not  televisiiifr  the  11th  annual  United  Cere¬ 
bral  Palsy  Telethon  two  days  before  the  20-hour,  do¬ 
nated  time,  fund-raisin};  event.  The  paid  UCP  direc¬ 
tor  and  her  secretary  were  fired,  the  center  closed 
and  the  board  resi};ned.  Multiple  larceny  w’arrants 
a};ainst  the  two  former  staff  members  and  the  or- 
};anization’s  former  volunteer  board  president  have 
been  bound  over  to  the  Davidson  County  Grand  Jury. 
In  makiii};  the  presentation  of  funds  to  the  new  board. 
Banner  publisher  Sar};ent  said,  “Phase  I  of  the  Ban¬ 
ner’s  involvement  was  to  expose  to  the  public  what 
was  happeniii};  to  monies  bein};  donated  .  .  .  Phase  II 
is  to  try  and  help  contribute  something:  in  the  same 
way  we  took  it  upon  ourselves  to  expose  the  problems. 
The  seeds  of  destruction  were  always  there.  The 
Banner  only  revealed  it.’’ 

^  * 

Toledo  Blade  puts  out  energy  section 

To  increase  public  awareness  about  energy  shor¬ 
tages  and  to  suggest  ways  to  cope  with  them  the 
Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade  published  a  special,  52-page  tab¬ 
loid  .section  called  “Energy — Formula  for  Conserva¬ 
tion.’’  The  section,  published  September  12,  can  serve 
as  a  handbook  for  tips  on  saving  fuel,  power  and 
natural  resources,  said  the  newspaper.  Subjects 
examined  included  heating  units,  insulation,  siding 
and  roofing,  auto  maintenance,  lighting  and  home 
appliances.  Utility  companies  and  appliance  dealers 
advertised  with  information. 
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ANPA  condemns  violence  at  Washington  Post 

The  .\NP.\  board  of  directors  at  its  regular  meeting 
in  Re.ston  Oct.  2  passed  the  following  resolution: 

Criminal  violence  and  sabotage  such  as  occurred  in 
the  Washiagtotf  Po.sf  plant  Wednesday  morning  have 
no  place  in  American  journalism,  or  in  the  American 
way  of  life. 

We  deplore  this  lawlessness  by  some  members  of 
the  international  pressmen’s  union. 

This  deliberate  destruction  of  private  property  has 
halted  publication  of  a  newspaper.  Those  who  com- 
mitteed  the  action  have  shown  an  utter  disregard  for 
the  right  of  the  general  public  to  hear  the  vital  voice 
of  its  newspapers  without  interruption. 

We  call  upon  responsible  union  leaders  to  condemn 
this  lawdess  action  and  to  help  hold  accountable  those 
who  committed  it. 

We  also  urge  all  members  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  to  aid  the  Post  in  repairing  the  damage  to  its 
property  and  in  resuming  publication. 

♦  *  * 

News  ID  cards  out  in  Pa. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Police  will  scrap  a  news 
media  identification  card  system  when  current  cards 
expire  at  the  end  of  this  year.  Commissioner  James  D. 
Barger  announced  in  a  letter  to  editors  and  other 
media  directors.  He  said  the  system  has  outlived  its 
usefulness.  Barger  said  a  survey  of  State  Police  field 
operations  during  a  review  of  administrative  opera¬ 
tions  produced  the  concensus  that  the  ID  cards  were 
no  longer  of  value.  “Most  of  our  people  told  us  that 
they  knew  by  sight  or  voice  the  media  representa¬ 
tives  in  their  areas  and  therefore  did  not  require  for¬ 
mal  identification.”  the  police  commissioner  said.  An 
informal  survey  of  editors  and  news  directors  by  the 
public  information  officer  of  the  State  Police  pro¬ 
duced  generally  the  same  result  as  the  administra¬ 
tive  review  of  police  field  operations,  Barger  declared. 
The  commissioner  added  that  before  the  current 
cards  expire  all  troopers  will  be  notified  of  the  change 
and  at  the  same  directed  to  recognize  and  honor 
media  issued  identification.  Noting  that  many  public 
and  private  agencies  issue  ID  cards  to  personnel,  he 

suggested  that  all  news  media  do  likewise. 

♦  *  * 

Newsday  workers-friends  share  horse 

\  group  of  .Voc.s'do;/  employes  were  sitting  around 
at  the  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  new'spaper  and  thought  it 
would  be  fun  if  they  could  share  a  race  horse.  They 
got  the  original  idea  a  year  ago;  then  it  was  up  to 
trainer  P.  G.  Johnson  to  come  up  with  a  horse.  He 
purchased  Space  Fling  for  $10,000  out  of  an  invest¬ 
ment  by  the  owmers  of  $20,000  which  takes  care  of 
feeding,  shots,  etc.  “The  horse  is  going  to  be  in  the 
money  the  next  time  out,”  Lou  Schwartz,  a  managing 
editor,  assured  EttP  October  6.  Other  owners  besides 
Schwartz  and  Johnson  are  Newsday  editor  David 
Laventhol,  Mrs.  Mike  McGrady  (wife  of  a  former 
New'sday  employe),  Mrs.  Stan  Isaacs  (wife  of  a  News- 
day  columnist),  Sydell  Topol  (wife  of  another 
employe),  Tony  Insolia,  another  Newsday  managing 
editor.  Sterling  Lord,  a  literary  agent  for  the  likes  of 
Jimmy  Breslin,  .Andrew'  Hughes,  libel  lawyer,  and 

Jerome  Greenholtz,  a  New'sday  subscriber. 

♦  *  ♦' 

Justice  Dept,  drops  cross-ownership  appeal 

The  Justice  Department  September  30  moved  in 
U.S.  Court  of  .Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit  to  dismiss  its  appeal  in  the  case  seeking  re¬ 
view  of  the  Federal  Communication  Commission’s 
new'spaper/broadcast  cross-ownership  (Docket  No. 
18110)  ruling  issued  earlier  this  year.  No  explanation 
was  given  for  the  move. 
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Mediation’s  stakes 
in  labor  reporting 


By  W.  J.  Usery  Jr. 

The  bigjrest  sinp^le  trouble  with 
media  coverage  of  labor-manage¬ 
ment  affairs  is  that  nobody — pres¬ 
ent  company  excepted — spends 
enough  time  on  it  to  have  any  real 
understanding  of  the  subject. 

As  Sam  Zagoria  pointed  out  five 
or  six  years  ago,  while  he  was  still  a 
member  of  the  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Board,  there  was  a  time — 
back  when  he  was  a  newspaperman 
himself — when  practically  every 
daily  paper  that  circulated  in  an  in¬ 
dustrial  area  had  a  reporter  who 
spent  most  of  his  working  hours  on 
the  labor  beat. 

What  happened  to  them? 

In  tv  and  radio  the  situation  is,  if 
anything,  worse,  because  there 
were  fewer  labor  reporters,  or 
labor-management  reporters,  to 
begin  with,  and  also  because  tv  and 
radio,  because  of  their  built-in  limi¬ 
tations,  deal  more  with  surface  than 
with  substance. 

Why  does  this  matter  to  us  as 
mediators? 

It  matters  because  one  of  the 
many  factors  that  affect  our  work  is 
the  atmosphere  in  which  we’re 
operating. 

Our  direct  contacts  are  with  the 
negotiators,  but  their  contacts,  di¬ 
rect  and  indirect,  are  with  their 
constituents  and  with  the  com¬ 
munity — not  necessarily  a  com¬ 
munity  in  the  sense  of  a  munici¬ 
pality,  but  the  community  of  per¬ 
sons,  of  families,  of  merchants,  that 
have  a  stake  in  the  outcome  of  the 
bargaining. 

Clear,  accurate  reporting  in  the 
media  of  the  issues,  and  the  position 
of  each  side,  can  help  to  develop  a 
consensus — unstructured,  unplan¬ 
ned,  and  except  in  private, 
unspoken — within  this  community 
that  will  be  felt  by  the  negotiators. 

On  the  other  hand,  bad  report¬ 
ing — and  it  can  take  many  forms — 
can  create  misunderstanding, 
ill-will  and  other  obstacles  to  a 
negotiated  agreement. 

There  are  enough  of  these  obsta¬ 
cles  already  present — at  least  in  the 


(Excerpts  of  remarks  by  W.  J.  Us¬ 
ery,  special  assistant  to  the  President 
and  director.  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service,  from  a  speech 
presented  to  the  3rd  Seminar  on  Col¬ 
lective  Bargaining  and  the  News 
Media,  San  Francisco,  October  4.) 


cases  that  require  our  active  atten¬ 
tion.  We  don’t  need  more. 

At  this  point  all  of  you  who  have 
covered,  or  tried  to  cover,  any  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  tough  negotia¬ 
tions  are  just  itching  to  tell  me  the 
other  side  of  the  story — the  obsta¬ 
cles  that  you  run  into  when  you  try 
to  do  the  clear,  accurate  reporting  I 
have  been  talking  about. 

Well,  you  don’t  have  to  tell  me. 
You  do  run  into  obstacles — from 
management,  from  labor,  and  once 
in  a  while  from  a  mediator.  Some  of 
these  obstacles  are  just  plain 
stupid;  a  few  are  hangovers  from  an 
unfortunate  experience  in  the  past; 
a  fairly  large  proportion  are  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  customs  the  parties 
have  followed  for  years  and  are  re¬ 
luctant  to  change  .  .  .  and  still 
others,  more  than  you  may  want  to 
admit,  are  entirely  justified. 

Let’s  take  them  from  the  top. 

It  is  just  plain  stupid  for  the  par¬ 
ties  entering  into  contract  negotia¬ 
tions  to  refuse  to  indicate  what  they 
are  negotiating  about. 

Labor-management  agreements 
are  no  longer  the  exclusive  business 
of  the  parties.  They  are  public  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  public  has  a  right  to  a 
reasonable  amount  of  news  about 
them. 

The  failure — or  refusal — of  some 
unions  and  even  more  manage¬ 
ments  to  recognize  this  fact  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  second  greatest  source  of 
bad  reporting  on  labor-management 
affairs;  the  greatest  being  the 
failure — or  refusal — of  most  media 
proprietors  to  give  this  beat  the  im¬ 
portance  it  deserves. 

One  of  the  old  customs  that  irri¬ 
tate  you  folks  is  the  announcement 
that  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  at  the  table  but  the  terms 
will  be  withheld  until  the  union 
members  of  an  employer  asso¬ 
ciation — have  voted  on  them. 

I  would  call  this  a  gray  area. 

On  the  one  hand,  a  full  description 
of  the  proposed  agreement,  availa¬ 
ble  to  the  members  in  advance, 
would  help  them  vote  more  intelli¬ 
gently  than  they  can  when  a  com¬ 
plicated  package  is  dumped  on  them 
an  hour  or  so  before  they  have  to 
make  up  their  minds. 

On  the  other  hand,  releasing  the 
terms  to  the  media  is  no  guarantee 
that  the  members  will  get  a  full  de¬ 
scription  of  them.  Unless  the  repor¬ 
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ters  who  get  the  news  are  fully 
aware  of  what  the  key  issues  are, 
what  the  members  get  in  advance 
may  prejudice  them  rather  than  in¬ 
form  them.  That’s  what  the  parties 
fear  most  when  they  withhold  the 
terms. 

I  don’t  have  to  point  out  that  this 
goes  back  to  the  need  for  restoring 
the  full-time  labor-management 
beat. 

If  you  want  a  horrible  example,  1 
offer  in  evidence  the  National  Foot¬ 
ball  League  case.  There  were  plenty 
of  blunders  on  all  sides,  but  1  tell 
you  frankly  that  letting  sports  re¬ 
porters  cover  the  story  was  the 
worst  of  them. 

Now  it’s  not  my  intent  to  rap 
sports  writers.  They  are  fine  people. 
They  are  talented.  They  have  im¬ 
agination  and  determination.  But 
as  labor  reporters,  they  are  simply 
miscast. 

I  don’t  think  the  Waahiugton  Pont 
would  assign  Bart  Rowan  to  cover  a 
Redskins’  game,  or  the  New  York 
Tiuietf  would  pick  .Abe  Raskin  to  do  a 
backgrounder  on  Joe  Namath’s  pass 
protection.  But  the  Post  gave  a  big 
play  to  an  anti-collective  bargaining 
thesis  by  the  wife  of  a  long-retired 
quarterback.  The  Times  didn’t  go 
that  far,  but  its  most  incisive 
analysis  of  the  Rozelle  Rule  was  by 
Tom  Wicker,  a  writer  on  political 
and  social  issues;  it  ran  on  the 
op-page,  where  few  jocks  would  be 
apt  to  find  it. 

But  1  have  been  filibustering  long 
enough. 

What  about  the  mediators  as  ob¬ 
stacles  to  clear,  honest  reporting? 

There’s  something  close  to  a  clas¬ 
sic  pattern  here,  whether  it’s  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  and  the  UAW  or  the 
IBEW  and  the  local  electric  com¬ 
pany. 

Negotiations  begin  on  an  impor¬ 
tant  contract.  Both  sides  make  their 
positions  known,  freely  and  at 
length. 

The  lines  are  drawn,  the  differ¬ 
ences  are  substantial,  the  dispute  is 
significant  and  the  deadline  is  defi¬ 
nite.  That  means  that  the  FMCS  is 
on  hand — and  so  are  you. 

A  month  before  deadline,  the  par¬ 
ties  announce  a  joint  agreement  on 
a  news  blackout.  That  is,  neither 
side  will  say  anything  at  all  about 
the  progress  of  negotiations  until 
they  have  either  agreed  or  agreed  to 
disagree. 

Naturally  you  find  this  extremely 
frustrating.  Since  overcoming  such 
frustrations  is  in  the  nature  of  your 
trade,  you  start  pressing.  And  the 
one  who  often  gets  pressed  the 
hardest  is  the  mediator. 

The  mediator  knows  how  things 

( Continued  on  page  37) 
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Home  delivery  increases 
after  single  copy  hike 


On  Septeni  l)tM'  15,  ('oluinhia 
Xi'WspaptM-s,  Inc.,  pul)lislu*rs  o(Thc 
Sfiitc  (a.m.)  ami  Thv  Cohnnhid  Re¬ 
cord  (p.in.),  i lUM’i'ascMl  the  sinjiie 
copy  pi  ice  of  their  pul)lications  from 
15c'  to  25c  <laily  ami  from  25c  to  5()c 
Sunday. 

In  a  front  pajre  article  puhlished 
l)iior  to  the  inciease  date,  manajre- 
meiit  cited  risinji;  newsprint  and 
other  costs  as  well  as  increasinf; 
thefts  and  vandalism  as  the  reason 
for  the  increased  i)rices.  No  chanue 
was  made  in  the  home  deliveiy 
rates  which  remain  $1.10  weekly 
(7-day)  for  the  morninj>-  publication, 
and  00c  weekly  (0-day)  for  the  even- 
injf  publication. 

.\ccordiny'  to  J.  K.  Davis,  ciicula- 
tion  director  for  Oolumhia  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  rack  sale  losses  of  up  to 
20^2  in  the  city  and  25^2  out-of-town 
were  anticipated  by  the  end  of  six 


weeks,  with  home  delivery  increas- 
injr  sufficiently  to  maintain  a  real 
net  |)aid  loss  of  less  than  \'7( .  The 
State  maintains  delivery  to  virtu¬ 
ally  every  town  in  South  Carolina, 
with  some  circulation  in  nei^hhor- 
injj;  states. 

Sunday  eveninjj  (ami  nijjht)  prior 
to  the  Monday  conversion  involved 
most  circulation  personnel  as  42(5 
city  and  1,198  out-of-town  vendin^r 
racks  had  coin  mechanisms  changed 
and  new  faceplates  installed.  Dur¬ 
ing:  the  first  week  of  the  increase, 
dealers  were  hilled  at  their  old 
wholesale  late  to  insure  full  rack 
distiihution  and  to  compensate 
them  for  any  initial  losses  due  to 
buyer  lesistence.  City  dealers  were 
driven  2c  of  the  daily  increase  and  2c 
of  the  Sunday  increase. 

Rack  sales  pidor  to  the  increa.se 
amounted  to  about  2091  of  the 
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newspaiiers  combined  daily  i^ross 
circulation  of  129,000. 

After  the  first  two  weeks  of  the 
rack  rate  change,  city  sales  were 
down  nearly  2291  and  Sunday  rack 
sales  down  less  than  1091.  Out-of- 
town  dealers  fared  quite  well  with 
only  l‘.V7(  daily  losses  and  2191  Sun¬ 
day  losses  in  areas  of  airiti't'ssive 
competition  with  lower  rates. 

City  home-delivery  increaseil  by 
over  800  toward  ofl’settiiifr  the  2,422 
daily  rack  loss.  Sunday  home  deliv¬ 
ery  circulation  increases  offset  al¬ 
most  half  the  rack  sale  loss.  Net 
cash  return  from  rack  sales  in  the 
city  alone  were  up  52.491  compared 
to  the  four  weeks  prior  to  the  in- 
ci'ease  date. 

Davis  commented  that  the  ti’end 
was  better  than  had  been  expected 
on  Sunday  sales,  and  daily  sales  are 
rijrht  on  the  initial  six-week  projec¬ 
tion.  Plans  are  beinji;  made  for  a 
home  delivery  rate  increase  in  197(5 
as  costs  of  production  and  news¬ 
print  dictate  the  necessity  of  in¬ 
creased  revenues  from  the  Circula¬ 
tion  Dei)artment. 

Commentinjr  on  the  chan^je  to 
lead  the  Southeast  to  a  realistic 
rack  price,  Davis  said,  “‘The  Num- 
hei’s’  period  is  over.  It  has  now  been 
replaced  by  a  more  thoui^htful,  a 
more  controlled,  a  selective  period 
in  newspaper  history.  The  demands 
on  manafrement  have  changed  con¬ 
siderably. 

“What  was  smart  ‘numbers’  man- 
ajrement  may  not  be  adequate  now. 
The  profit  picture  assumes  new  im- 


J.  K,  Davis 


|)ortance.  Liquidity  and  cash  flow 
are  replacinjr  numbers  as  a  measure 
of  manaj^ement. 

“Manafrement  must  plan  for 
jrrowth  mole  selectively.  Despite 
this,  we  remain  dependent  on 
people.  Rejjardless  of  technolofrical 
advancements  and  varyint?  market- 
in>;  forces,  newspapers  are  still  di¬ 
rectly  dependent  on  people.  Per¬ 
sonal  salesmanship  and  service  re¬ 
main  the  sif?nificant  force  as  we 
meet  and  exceed  competition  from 
other  media.” 

• 

News  assignments 
in  suburb  shakeup 

Daniel  E.  Baumann,  editor  of 
Paddock  Publications,  .Arlington 
Heights,  Ill.,  has  reorjranized  the 
editorial  department  structure  of 
suburban  dailies  called  the  Herald. 

The  move  followed  the  departure 
of  Charles  Hayes,  former  publisher 
and  editor  of  Paddock  Publications. 
He  recently  joined  The  Trih,  pub¬ 
lished  by  a  subsidiary  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Co.,  as  editor  succeeding; 
Roj;er  T.  Renstrom,  who  resigned. 

Baumann's  move  followed  the  res- 
isiiation  of  about  a  dozen  Paddock 
reporters  and  editors  over  the  past 
several  months.  His  assignments: 

Doujrlas  K.  Ray,  news  editor; 
Richard  P.  Honack,  assistant  to  the 
editor;  Robert  W.  Casey  Jr.,  met¬ 
ropolitan  editor,  and  Thomas  G. 
Griefter,  director  of  photoj;raphy. 
They  have  been  members  of  the 
Paddock  editorial  staff  for  several 
years. 

Suiiervisory  level  promotions  at 
Paddock:  James  H.  Harvey,  national 
editor;  Robert  E.  Finch,  chief  photo- 
j;rai)her;  Barbara  Hill,  nij;ht  news 
editor  and  Lois  .Mysliwy,  chief  copy 
editor.  .\ssif;nment  editors  are  Ste¬ 
ven  Brown,  Joann  Van  Wye,  Toni 
Ginnetti,  and  Gerould  Kern. 
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Labor  reporting 
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are  Koinfr:  he  knows  where  the  sore 
spots  are;  he  can  jjive  a  mi(l<Ue-of- 
the-road  account  of  it  all.  Besides, 
he’s  a  public  servant.  Your  taxes 
help  pay  his  salary.  So  you  jro  after 
him. 

What  do  you  set? 

Most  of  the  time  you  set  a  friendly 
conversation.  You  have  other 
names  for  it. 

I  submit  that  a  pretty  soo<l  case 
can  be  made  for  a  limited  news 
blackout,  and  an  unbeatable  case 
for  a  mediator’s  refusal  to  violate  it. 

When  the  parties  in  a  roush 
nesotiations  really  set  down  to 
business — and  all  of  you  know 
this — they  do  the  kind  of  back-and- 
forth  talkins  that  would  be  impossi¬ 
ble  to  report  in  a  way  that  would 
reflect  the  realities.  A  nickel  an 
hour  that’s  in  the  wase  offer  at  10 
o’clock  misht  be  in  the  pension  plan 
at  midnisht  and  in  a  dental  insur¬ 
ance  prosram  at  2  a.m.,  while  other 
terms  are  swapped  around  to 
match.  This  can’t  be  done  out  there 
in  union  square. 

Bear  in  mind  that  settins  an 
asreement  is  what  the  sanie  is  all 
about.  And  my  definition  of  an 
asi’eement  includes  the  senuine 
consent  of  the  parties. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  General 
Electric  Company  and  the  unions 
representins  its  workers  never  re¬ 
ally  barsained  out  an  asi’^^t^nient 
until  they  stopped  havins  semi¬ 
public  mass  meetings  and  issuinfj: 
self-servinj;  broadsides.  Instead, 
each  side  turned  the  job  over  to  a 
small  subcommittee  and  a  blackout 
was  imposed  that  even  shut  us  out. 
.\nd  for  the  first  time  in  a  uenera- 
tion,  a  true  ajjreement  emerged. 

.\s  a  jreneral  principle,  I  believe  it 
ou^ht  to  be  possible  for  the  parties 
to  make  known,  in  a  general  way, 
the  areas  in  which  they  have 
reached  a  tentative  understanding 
and  those  that  are  frivin^;  them  the 
worst  problems.  But  their  hesitancy 
is  understandable,  since — if  the 
talks  break  down  and  there’s  a 
strike — everything  goes  back  to 
square  one. 

One  point  is  beyond  dispute — if  a 
mediator  is  to  be  effective,  if  he  is  to 
achieve  his  mission  of  keeping  the 
peace,  he  must  enjoy  the  absolute 
trust  and  confidence  of  both  sides. 

That  means  he  cannot  make  any 
statement  that  risks  losing  that 
trust  and  confidence. 

Does  that  mean  he  is  forever 
limited  to  “friendly  conversation” 
with  the  media?  Xot  necessarily. 
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PHOTOG  HONORED — Seoff/e  Times  photographer  Jerry  H.  Gay  holds  citation  awarded  him 
by  the  American  Insurance  Association  for  his  contribution  to  National  Fire  Prevention  Week 
(Oct.  5-1 1).  Gay's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  photo  of  four  weary  firemen  resting  after  a  battle  with 
a  house  fire  was  used  as  the  Association's  1975  Fire  Prevention  Week  poster.  Gay  was  honored 
by  the  Insurance  industry  at  a  reception  in  New  York.  With  him,  at  right,  is  T.  Lawrence  Jones, 
president  of  the  AIA,  and  Arthur  Spiegelman,  vicepresident  of  the  Association's  Engineering  and 

Safety  Service. 


But  every  ca.se  is  different.  The 
mediator  needs  to  apply  the  same 
instincts  in  dealing  with  you  that  he 
does  in  dealing  with  the  negotiating 
parties. 

There  are  times  when  a  mediator 
can  publicly  delineate  the  issues. 
There  are  other  times  when  he  can 
brief  you  off  the  record.  But  these 
times  are  very  few  comjjared  to  the 
times  he  would  //Ac  to  do  either  or 
both,  but  knows  that  the  result 
would  be  a  conflict  instead  of  a  con¬ 
tract. 

To  sum  up; 

I  fully  agree  that  the  cause  of 
labor-management  peace  through 
collective  bargaining — and  that  is 
the  cause  I  serve,  by  law  as  well  as 
by  inclination — could  be  helped 
enormously  by  continuing,  know¬ 
ledgeable  media  coverage  of  the 
labor  movement.  .\nd  I  include 
coverage  of  its  manifold  activities 
that  do  not  involve  strikes,  confron¬ 
tations  or  other  conflicts. 

That  kind  of  coverage  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  media.  You  and  I  can  only  talk 
about  it. 

I  also  agree  that  you,  who  do 
cover  this  largely  neglected  beat, 
are  far  too  often  prevented  from  I’e- 
porting  laoor-management  affairs 
as  well  as  you  know  how'  by  the 
short-sighted  policies  of  one  or  both 
participants. 

.-\.s  one  who  has  fared  so  well  at 
your  hands,  I  suppose  I  must  accept 
your  proposition  that  sometimes  a 
mediator,  even  an  FMCS  mediator, 
not  only  gives  you  less  than  you 
want — which  is  usually  unavoid¬ 
able — but  less  than  he  could. 


To  the  extent  this  does  take  place, 

I  want  to  correct  it.  E’er  I  could  ask 
nothing  more  for  all  our  mediators 
than  the  understanding  support 
you  have  given  to  me. 

N.Y.  Times  finds 
buyer  for  plant 

.A.n  option  to  purchase  The  Xew 
York  Times’s  printing  plant  at  101 
West  End  .Avenue  in  .Manhattan 
and  its  adjoining  real  estate  has 
been  granted  by  the  New  York 
Times  Company  to  the  Trump  Or¬ 
ganization.  The  option  can  be  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  Trump  Organization  at 
any  time  up  to  September  15,  1983. 
No  financial  details  of  the  proposed 
transaction  were  disclosed.  The 
8.3-acre  site  included  under  the  op¬ 
tion  runs  from  62nd  Street  to  66th 
Street  fronting  on  the  west  side  of 
West  End  .Avenue.  In  addition  to 
the  printing  plant,  the  property  in¬ 
cludes  a  seven-story  building  at  its 
north  end,  which  is  currently  under 
lease  to  several  tenants,  and  several 
smaller  structures.  The  Times  is 
phasing  out  operations  at  its  West 
End  .Avenue  plant  and,  in  its  place, 
is  constructing  a  $35-million  satel¬ 
lite  printing  facility  in  Carlstadt, 
N.J.,  which  will  be  capable  of  print¬ 
ing  about  one-third  of  its  daily  press 
run  and  a  major  part  of  its  various 
Sunday  sections.  All  other  printing 
operations  will  remain  at  The 
Time’s  main  plant  at  229  West  43rd 
Street  in  Manhattan.  Tentative 
plans  by  the  Trump  Organization 
call  for  the  erection  of  upper-income 
and  middle-income  housing. 
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News  coverage  of  religion 

(  Co  n  t i o  ued  fro  oi  page  15) 

and  columns  by  local  ministers.  Breakdowns  with  the 
percentat?es  of  users  in  the  smaller  circulation 
categories  listed  first  are  suKKOstive;  interpretive 
stories,  3.3%,  51%,  73%,  and  92%;  national  and  inter¬ 
national,  57%,  76%,  71%;,  and  92%;  ministers’  col¬ 
umns,  53%,  29%,  20%,  and  23%;  sermon  topics,  41%, 
51%,  29%,  and  less  than  10%. 

PERSONNEL 

More  than  three-fourths  (77%)  of  the  newspapers 
have  assijrned  someone,  usually  part-time,  to  handle 
news  of  relijrion  on  a  regular  basis.  While  only  58%  of 
the  small  newspapers  (under  10,000  circulation)  have 
assigned  someone,  most  of  the  larger  ones  do.  The 
other  categories  in  order  from  the  smaller  circula¬ 
tions  are  86%,  82%,  and  92%.  .-X  few  of  the  larger 
newspapers  have  someone  assigned  full-time;  a  few 
have  assigned  a  second  person  on  at  least  a  parttime 
basis  to  help. 

.Approximately  two-thirds  (67%)  of  the  persons  as¬ 
signed  to  cover  religion  on  a  regular  basis  are  women, 
but  the  percentage  varies  greatly  with  the  circulation 
group.  The  larger  newspapers  are  more  inclined  to 
employ  men.  By  categories,  beginning  with  the  small¬ 
est  circulation  group,  the  percentages  of  women  are 
93%,  75% ,  49%,  and  30% .  Most  (87%)  of  the  persons 
presently  holding  these  jobs  have  held  them  for  at 
least  a  year,  but  there  appears  to  be  considerable 
turnover.  Only  48%'  have  been  employed  in  this 
specialization  as  many  as  three  years,  34%i  as  many 
as  five  years,  and  16%  as  many  as  10  years.  It  appears 
that  an  individual  is  about  as  likely  to  keep  this  as¬ 
signment  on  a  large  newspaper  as  on  a  small  one. 

Very  few  of  the  newspapers  indicated  that  their 
reporters  have  any  special  qualification  other  than 
interest  for  covering  news  of  religion.  Less  than  3%' 
are  ordained  ministers  or  have  advanced  degrees  in 
religion  or  theology;  less  than  5%  have  college  majors 
or  minors  in  religion.  Duties  vary  but  90%'  process 
news  provided  by  others,  74%  cover  local  news  of 
religion,  13%  cover  state  news  of  religion,  and  10% 
cover  national  and  international  news  of  religion. 
Slightly  more  than  a  fourth  (2(5%)  write  interpretive 
articles  on  issues  related  to  religion.  Persons  in  the 
two  smaller  circulation  categories  are  more  likely  to 
concentrate  on  local  news;  those  in  the  two  larger 
groups  are  more  likely  to  do  some  state  and  national 
reporting  and  write  interpretive  articles. 

GROWING  INTEREST 

It  appears  that  the  newspapers’  intere.st  in  cover¬ 
ing  news  of  religion  has  grown  steadily  over  the  past 
25  years.  Only  55%  of  the  newspapers  have  provided 
such  coverage  for  more  than  25  years,  but  the  num¬ 
bers  have  been  increasing;  64%  have  provided  cover¬ 
age  for  20  years,  74%  for  15  years,  82%  for  10  years, 
and  88%'  for  five  years.  Only  32%  of  the  newspapers 
have  had  someone  assigned  to  news  of  religion  for 
more  than  25  years,  but  these  figures,  too,  have  been 
increasing;  41%'  have  assigned  persons  for  the  past  20 
years,  46%  for  the  past  15  years,  61%  for  the  past  10 
years,  and  78%  for  the  past  five  years. 

Interest  in  coverage  has  been  spread  across  the 
various  circulation  groups;  44%>  of  the  l(),000-and- 
under  group  have  had  coverage  for  at  least  25  years 
as  compared  with  60%)  in  the  next  largest  group,  35% 
in  the  next,  and  80%  in  the  largest.  In  the  smallest 
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group,  29%  have  had  someone  assigned  to  cover  relig¬ 
ion  as  a  regular  duty  for  25  years  or  more  as  com¬ 
pared  with  24%  in  the  next  group,  35%  in  the  next, 
and  50%  in  the  largest. 

READERSHIP 

Persons  of  all  ages  have  expressed  interest  in  news 
of  religion.  More  than  two-thirds  (68%)  of  the  news¬ 
papers  surveyed  said  their  readers  come  from  all  age 
groups;  4%  said  they  tend  to  be  between  50-64,  24% 
said  between  35-49,  and  4%'  between  18-34. 

News  of  religion  apparently  is  not  as  popular  with 
readers  as  news  of  sports,  women’s  (family)  news, 
editorial  pages,  and  crime  news;  but  it  is  about  as 
popular  as  news  of  business  and  news  of  the  arts,  or 
more  popular.  Readership  was  rated  less  than  that  of 
sports  by  89%,  less  than  that  of  women’s  (family) 
news  by  75%  ,  less  than  that  of  editorial  pages  by  66%, 
and  less  than  that  of  crime  news  by  80%  .  It  was  rated 
about  the  same  as  that  of  sports  by  8%),  the  same  as 
that  of  women’s  (family)  news  by  23%,  the  same  as 
that  of  editorial  pages  by  24% ,  and  the  same  as  that  of 
crime  news  by  15%). 

On  the  other  hand,  readership  of  news  about  relig¬ 
ion  was  ranked  higher  than  that  of  business  news  by 
16%  of  the  newspapers  and  higher  than  that  of  the 
arts  by  24%;  it  was  ranked  the  same  as  that  of  busi¬ 
ness  news  by  46%  and  the  same  as  that  of  the  arts  by 
40%).  It  appears  that  news  of  religion  is  better  read 
than  news  of  business  and  news  of  the  arts  among 
readers  of  newspapers  under  25,000  circulation  and 
less  well  read  than  these  on  the  larger  newspapers. 

Most  (89%)  of  the  newspapers  surveyed  use 
church-oriented  advertising  in  conjunction  with 
pages  or  sections  of  news  on  religion  if  they  have 
them,  but  most  (72%)  contend  that  the  space  devoted 
to  news  of  religion  would  not  be  affected  by  the 
availability  of  such  advertising.  Almost  8%  said  the 
space  would  be  reduced  slightly  if  the  ads  were  not 
available,  10%'  said  it  would  be  reduced,  3%)  said  it 
would  be  reduced  substantially,  and  7%-  said  there 
could  be  no  sections  without  advertising  to  help  de¬ 
fray  costs.  The  larger  newspapers  would  be  slightly 
more  likely  to  reduce  space  than  the  smaller  ones. 

SUMMARY 

In  summary,  it  appears  that  daily  new'spapers 
today  are  continuing  a  trend,  developed  gradually 
over  25  years,  of  expanding  their  coverage  of  religion. 
While  some  newspapers  have  had  to  reduce  coverage 
of  religion,  and  other  types  of  news,  because  of  recent 
economic  conditions,  many  have  increa.sed  coverage 
in  recent  years  and  some  have  created  new  staff  as¬ 
signments  in  the  field.  While  news  of  religion  does  not 
yet  command  the  attention  given  to  sports  or  wo¬ 
men’s  (family)  news,  it  does  rank  in  interest  with 
coverage  of  the  arts  and  coverage  of  business  on 
many  newspapers.  If  recent  surveys  which  suggest 
that  American  people  seek  moral  and  spiritual  lead¬ 
ership  are  accurate,  the  interest  in  and  coverage  of 
religion  could  increase  even  more  rapidly  in  the  next 
few  years  than  it  has  in  the  past  25.  The  trend,  on 
larger  newspapers  at  least,  of  using  more  interpre¬ 
tive  stories  may  also  spread,  and  the  amount  of  space 
devoted  to  basic  questions  such  as  man’s  never- 
ending  quest  for  a  confident  faith  to  live  by  may  be 
substantially  increased. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


I 


BLACK  COMMENTARY 


COMMENTARY  on  current  national  is¬ 
sues  affecting  blacks.  Weekly:  varied 
viewpoints.  Samples.  Free  Press,  1101 
Desiard,  Monroe,  La.  71201. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


"SPEAKING  OF  BOOKS"— Liveliest, 
most  complete  book  column  around. 
Lowest  price,  too.  Samples  from  Free 
Spirit  Features,  214  Old  Hickory  Blvd., 
Suite  173,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37221. 

"READER'S  WORLD"  weekly  book  news. 
Publish  for  8  weeks  without  charge.  For 
details  write:  ABA,  1944  N.E.  151st  St., 
N.  Miami,  Fla.  33162. 


FOR  SALE 

WEEKLY  book  column  in  sparkling  con¬ 
dition.  Rarely  read  at  more  than  100 
words  per  minute. 

Users  report  broader  entertainment 
format,  improved  circulation.  Free  de¬ 
monstration  drive  (samples).  Low 
monthly  payments.  Money  refunded  if 
not  completely  satisfied.  Act  now!  Offer 
may  be  extended  at  any  time. 

Tom  Styrce 

THE  BOOKSCORE® 

6510  Green  Valley  Circle  #203 
Culver  City,  Calif,  90230 


BUSINESS 


SMALL  BUSINESS  COLUMN:  Popular 
and  practical  feature  for  your  local  busi¬ 
ness  community.  Provides  expert  advice 
for  the  self-employed.  Featured  in 
Newsday,  Plain  Dealer  and  other  fine 
papers.  Free  samples.  M.  Stevens, 
(Flaumen),  1  David  Lane,  Yonkers,  N.Y. 
10701. 


"HOW  TO  BE  MORE  SUCCESSFUL!” 
Popular  column  by  Dr.  Whitt  Schultz, 
noted  career  counselor,  writer,  lecturer, 
successful  businessman.  Great  reader 
response!  FREE  SAMPLES.  HOWCO, 
Box  C-lOO,  Kenilworth,  III.  60043. 


AWARD-WINNING  COLUMN  ON  WORK¬ 
ING  WOMEN,  jobs  and  women’s  image. 
Tremendous  reader  response.  Send  for 
samples  and  prices.  GATCO,  Box  9175, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63177. 


LARRY  EVANS  ON  CHESS.  A  camera 
ready  weekly  by  Bobby  Fischer’s  coach. 
Chicago  Tribune,  Washington  Post, 
many  leading  papers.  Free  samples.  Box 
1182,  Reno,  Nev.  89504. 


COMIC  STRIPS 


BE  CRITICAL!  Compare  SANDCASTLES 
with  the  comic  strips  your  paper  now 
runs.  We  believe  we  have  a  better 
product — at  a  better  price9  Send  for 
your  FREE  brochure  today.  (You’ll  be 
pleasantly  surprised!)  Write:  Sandcas- 
tles,  P.O.  Box  1356,  Newport  News,  Va, 


HARDPAN — A  weekly  comic  strip  pre¬ 
senting  all  the  Farm  News  that’s  wit  to 
print.  J.  Griswold,  914  2nd  Ave.,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98104. 


CONSUMER  NEWS 

CONSUMER’S  NOTEBOOK— An  infor¬ 
mative  and  up-to-date  weekly  column  all 
about  stretching  the  American  dollar,  $2 
weekly.  Free  samples.  Patricia  Couch, 
1306  S.  Oak  Cliff,  Dallas,  Tx.  75208. 


CONTROVERSIAL 


Run  5  Samples  Free  for  Response! 
"HOW  TO  DESTROY  LIBERALISM, 
AND  TURN  THE  PEOPLE  AGAINST 
DEMOCRACY.” 

Liberalism  is  aging.  A  liberal  re-examines 
it,  milks  sacred  cows  and  updates  obso¬ 
lete  positions.  Seminal,  punchy,  acid  and 
trendy.  (Limited  series.)  THINKPIECE 
FEATURES,  Garnerville,  N.Y.  10923, 


GENERAL  INTEREST 


YOUR  WORLD— 6{X)-700  word  reader- 
ship  building  general  interest  column  of 
lively,  informative  and  educational  read¬ 
ing  for  all  age  groups.  Intriguing  world¬ 
wide  facts  about  customs,  people, 
places  and  events  not  in  news  dis¬ 
patches.  Available  1  to  5  times  a  week, 
VANCE  FEATURES.  207  Gold  St..  Park 
Forest,  III.  60466. 


MEDICAL 


MAN  AND  MEDICINE— 700  words 
weekly  on  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
topics — now  available  directly  from  Doc¬ 
tor  Polk,  300  Half  Mile  Rd.,  Red  Bank, 
N.J.  07701. 


“MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY" 
Bright,  practical  weekly  column  on 
stretching  family  dollars.  Camera-ready 
or  manuscript.  Samples.  Mike  LeFan, 
1802  S.  13,  Temple,  Texas  76501. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  MOVIE  REVIEWS— Cartoon  illus¬ 
trated.  Easy  to  follow.  Camera-ready, 
Weekly  update.  Samples,  rates:  Cine- 
man  Syndicate.  7  Charles  Ct.,  Middle- 
town,  N.Y.  10940. 


Rock!  Jazz!  Country! 

TRIAL  OFFER:  6  Record  Reviews  FREE. 
Then  available  at  new  LOW  price.  Sub¬ 
scribers  report  response  excellent.  Con¬ 
tact:  HAROLD  FULLER,  29  W.  82nd  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10024.  (212)  580-7763. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 


GARBAGE  OUT!  Home  remedies  for 
mental  health.  Consulting  psychologist 
attacks  everyday  problems.  Camera- 
ready  weekly,  Stillwater  Publishing  Co., 
Box  113,  Stillwater,  Minn.  55082. 


TV  PUZZLE— Now  in  a  new  format,  com¬ 
pact  with  answer  box,  reasonable.  TV 
Star  Scramble,  168  Strasser  Ave., 
Westwood.  Mass.  02090. 


WEEKLY  FEATURES 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  comment, 
church  directory  illustrations,  horo¬ 
scope,  movie  reviews,  crossword  puzzle, 
humorous  cartoons,  other  quality  fea¬ 
tures  for  the  weekly  editor  (offset  only). 
Price  for  all  (11)  features  start  at  $6.50, 
based  upon  circulation. 

MARK-MORGAN  SYNDICATED 
FEATURES 

P.O.  Box  995,  Newman,  Ga.  30263 
Ph.:  (404)  253-5355 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR  LEASE  with  option  to  buy;  Zone  3 
weekly  now  grossing  $50,000,  to  qualified 
man-wife  edit-ad  team.  Box  1455,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

INVESTORS  WANTED — New  weekly  enter¬ 
tainment  paper.  Weak,  unprofessional 
competition.  Maximum  $50,000  invest¬ 
ment  required.  Tax  free  return.  Inquire 
Box  2881,  Houston,  Texas  77001.  (713) 
661-4415. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX.  partner¬ 
ship,  loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654, 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans,  66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper— it’s  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 


personal  contact  selling. 
LEN  FEIGHNER  , 


LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office,” 
P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  927-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  “Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,”  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  236-5280;  Res. 
(913)  381-6815. 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 
404  N.  Westwood  Ave., 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 

SHOP  THE  PRESSES 
Newspaper  Brokers 
Rt.  1 — Diamondhead 
Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss.  39520 
—Write  Us  In  Confidence— 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential 
negotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  newspap¬ 
ers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should 
call  (813)  446-0871  daytime;  (813)  733- 
8053  nights;  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater 
Beach,  Florida  33515.  No  obligations,  of 
course, 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
ily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


E&P  Classifieds- 
As  effective  in 
the  newspaper  community 
as  your  newspaper's  classifieds 
are  in  your  community! 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


DAILY,  fine  locale,  fast  growth,  good  plant, 
needs  strong  publisher.  $150,000  down. 
Qualify  yourself  in  first  letter.  Phone  if  I 
know  you.  (209)  562-2587  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  404  N.  Westwood  Ave., 
Lindsay,  Calif.  93247. 

HUDSON  VALLEY  weekly  newspaper 
group  for  sale  or  lease.  Low  down  payment 
required  or  investor  participation  availa¬ 
ble.  This  quality  opportunity  can  be  fi¬ 
nanced  by  owner  who  has  other  interests. 
Box  1496,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING  RATES 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payable  with  order) 


4-weeks  $1.35  per  line,  per  Issue 
3-weeks  $1.45  per  line,  per  Issue 
2-weeks  $1.55  per  line,  per  Issue 
1-week  $1.65  per  line 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Remittance  should  accompany 
copy  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished). 


4-weeks  $2.00  per  line,  per  Issue 
3-weeks  $2.10  per  line,  per  Issue 
2-weeks  $2.20  per  line,  per  Issue 
1-week  $2.30  per  line 


Count  39  characters  and/or 
spaces,  3  lines  minimum.  (No 
abbreviations.) 

Add  $1 .00  per  insertion  for  box 
service  and  count  as  an  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy. 

Airmail  service  on  box  numbers 
also  available  at  $1.00  extra. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface 
type,  cuts  or  other  decorations, 
changes  your  ad  to  display. 
The  rate  for  display  classified 
is  $4.35  per  agate  line — 
$60.90  per  column  inch 
minimum  space. 

Classified  Contract  rates 
available  on  request. 


WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 

Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 


Box  numbers,  replies  mailed 
each  day  as  they  are  received, 
are  valid  for  one  year. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Name  - - — ■ — ^ — - 

Address - - — - 

City - State - Zip 

Phone  - 

Authorized  by  - 

Classification  _ 

Copy  _  ^ -  -  - - 


I 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
To  Run: - Weeks - Till  Forbidden 

Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

I 

Mail  to:  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  | 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPAPER  GROUP 

Southeastern  U.S.,  premium 
growth  area,  large  web  offset 
plant  grossing  $1.8  million. 
Has  excellent  management  who 
would  stay  on.  About  $500,000 
in  real  estate  involved.  Prin¬ 
cipal  will  deal  in  cash,  terms 
and  exchange  of  stock.  Price 
$3.6  million,  buyer  pays  bro- 
ker'scommission.  A  prime  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  buyer  seeking  warm 
southern  expansion.  Write  or 
call: 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
Box  7133  Indian  Creek  Branch 
Shawnee  Mission,  Kans.  66207 
Ph:  (913)  236-5280 


3  KENTUCKY  WEEKLIES— Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  operate  as  proprietorships.  Two 
could  be  operated  in  combination.  Gross  ot 
$85,000  to  $120,000.  All  profitable.  Price 
from  $95,000  to  $115,000.  Box  1514, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY,  semi-suburban, 
badly  managed,  adman  could  rebuild  to 
$100,000.  Did  $85,000  three  years  ago, 
sold  once  tor  $70,000;  price  now  $35,000 
with  only  $5000  cash  down.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


I  WOULD  LIKE  to  buy  an  exclusive  paid 
weekly  in  4000  circulation  range.  Substan¬ 
tial  down  payment  available.  Wide  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  of  newspaper  operation. 
Would  appreciate  full  details  in  your  letter. 
Write  Box  1058,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


WE  HAVE  BUYERS  FOR  AREA  9  PAPERS. 
It  you  want  to  sell,  write  to  us— we  will  put 
you  and  our  buyer  together.  KILBY  REAL 
ESTATE,  North  Bend,  Oreg.  97459.  Ph; 
(503)  756-3109. 


WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  FOR 
TOP  DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
Newspaper  Service  Company,  Inc. 
P,  0.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


BINDERY 


SHERIDAN  6-POCKET  INSERTER  with 
stitcher  and  3-knite  trimmer.  Owner.  (516) 
288-3900. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


COMPUWRITER  I,  excellent  condition, 
$4200.  O.N.E.,  1761  Tully  Circle  N.E.,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.  30329.  (404)  321-3992. 


JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
2961—3800.  2971TL— 4600.  Key 

boards — 12(X).  FHN  Business  Products, 
Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel.  N.J.  08057.  Ph. 
(609)  235-7614. 


2  HARRIS  1 1(X)  VDT's,  serial  numbers  335 
and  4(X)  with  dual  readers. 

1  PDP-8  with  4096  memory,  ASR  33  tele¬ 
printer,  1  TCOl  DECtape  Control,  2  TU55 
DECtape  Transports.  1  PA60A  Reader  and 
Punch  Control,  1  PA61A  Interface,  1 
PP67A  6  level  punch,  2  PP67B  8  level 
punches,  1  DM01  Data  Channel  Multi¬ 
plexer,  1  Dt  32  Disk  File  and  Control,  2 
PR68A  6/8  Readers,  30  spare  cards.  3 
bays  and  has  been  under  Digital  mainte¬ 
nance  contract  since  purchased. 

For  further  information  please  contact  Bill 
Alexander,  production  manager,  or  Fred 
Eaton,  publisher.  The  Times  Herald,  907 
Sixth  St.,  Port  Huron,  Mich.  48060.  (313) 
985-7171. 


FOR  SALE 
AVAILABLE  NOW! 

2  Linotron  Model  505's 
These  fine  machines  may  be  inspected  at 
the  London  Free  Press,  London,  Ontario. 
Canada.  Both  have  been  well  maintained, 
will  give  type  sizes  4V2  to  96  point,  com¬ 
plete  with  25  type  fonts,  including  pi  grids, 
spare  parts  kits,  character  monitors,  read¬ 
ers,  a  complete  typesetting  plant! 

Add  back  up  to  your  existing  machine,  or 
expand  your  present  facilities.  Will  sell  one 
or  both— $35,000  each.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation  or  inspection,  contact  Inland 
Newspaper  Machinery  (Corporation,  105th 
&  Santa  Fe  Drive,  P.(J.  Box  5487,  Lenexa, 
Kansas  66215;  Telephone  (913)  492- 
9050;  Telex  No.  42362. 


LARGE  ASSORTMENT  ot  used  Linotype 
mats.  Robert  Riley.  501  N.  Calvert  St.,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md.  21203.  (301)  332-6951. 


ANYBODY  STILL  IN  HOT  METAL  land 
ought  to  have  use  (or  this  good  as  new 
Linotype  Elektron  Meteor  (single 
magazine)  No.  73223,  Margach  feeder, 
electric  pot,  220  volt;  equipped  with  Fair- 
child  TTS  unit;  also  2  Hamilton  steel 
cabinets  with  spare  parts,  mats.  Any 
reasonable  otter  will  be  considered.  Also 
Model  36  Linotype,  Elrod,  Kemp  immer¬ 
sion  melting  unit  with  3  ton  pot,  Carlson 
shell  plate  finisher,  other  items.  Beacon- 
News,  Paris,  III.  Ph:  (217)  464-6424. 


APPROXIMATELY  12,000  MATS,  sorts. 
240  Corona  with  bold.  9000  new — 30i’ 
each.  3000  good  used,  20c  each.  Also  Jus- 
tape  with  Burpee  punch,  $1000.  Contact 
Ed  Roe,  Topeka  Capital-Journal.  Topeka, 
Kans.  66607.  Ph;  (913)  357-4421. 

WE  MOVE  MACHINERY! 

MOVE  YOUR  USED  EQUIPMENT 
OUT  0>"  YOUR  PLANT 
WITH  E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
(212)  752-7053 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number  in  the  ad,  c/o 
Editor  &  Publisher,  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022.  Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of  clips 
submitted  in  response  to  an  ad.  Include  only  material 
which  can  be  forwarded  in  a  large  manila  envelope. 
Never  submit  complete  newspapers  or  magazines  un¬ 
less  specifically  called  for. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  not  responsible  for  the  return  of 
any  material  submitted  to  its  advertisers.  Therefore  we 
suggest  that  you  never  send  irreplacable  material. 

Editor  &  Publisher  cannot  under  any  circumstances 
divulge  the  name  or  address  of  a  box  holder. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


ENGRAVING 


HERCULES  MERIGRAPH  SYSTEM  for 
sale.  2  Merigraph  TM  200  Exposure  Units. 
2  Merigraph  TM  200  Developer  units.  2 
plate  trimmers.  2  plate  crimpers.  6 
aluminum  plate  hangers.  Total  package 
$35,000.  Bob  Murphy.  Production  Man¬ 
ager.  Trenton  Times  Newspaper.  500  Perry 
St..  Trenton.  N.J.  08605.  (609)  396-3232. 


MAILROOM 


DIDDE-GLASER  320  4-station  inserting 
machine.  Less  than  4  years  old.  Recently 
reconditioned.  Contact  James  L.  Crowe. 
Glendale  News-Press.  P.O.  Box  991.  Glen¬ 
dale.  Calif.  91209.  (213)  241-4141. 


IDAB  PLASTIC  WRAP  machine  model 
SW-721.  Serial  SW  721.58.  overall  length 
54  .  overall  width  42  .  bundle  height  4  to 
18  maximum,  plastic  width  26  will  tie  14 
bundles  per  minute.  Contact  George  Van 
Denburgh.  The  Post-Tribune.  1065 
Broadway.  Gary.  Ind.  46402. 


FULLY  EQUIPPED  STEPPER  V.  Like 
new-used  only  16  times.  Includes 
quarter-folder,  card  inserter,  bundle  bag 
attachment,  folder,  fyer.  reindeer  ears, 
collator  conveyor  belt,  spare  parts.  Can  de¬ 
liver  and  install.  Call  Ron  Loewen  (316) 
943-4221. 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  PULP  8.  PAPER  CORP. 
606  W.  Arbor  Vitae  St..  Inglewood.  Calif. 
90301.  (213)  674-4040  or  678-3432. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our  same 
prices— lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  colors.  Top 
quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500.  Akron.  Ohio  44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


GOSS  SIGNATURE  4  units  23  9  16  x  36 
Goss  Suburban  8  units  22^4  x  36.  1968 
Goss  Signature  4  units  22*4  x  36.  double 
parallel  folder 

Goss  Urbanite.  4  units,  folder.  1967 
Goss  flying  inprinter  tor  Urbanite 
Goss  Metro  4  units.  1970 
Cottrell  V-15  units  and  presses 
Cottrell  5  units  V-22.  folder,  oven 
Fairchild  Colorking  5  units.  1968 
Fairchild  Newsking  4  units.  Colorking 
folder 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR  for  used  Graphic 
Electronics  Photo-Lathe.  R.  Oliver.  196— 
14th  St.  N.W..  Atlanta.  Ga.  30318.  (404) 
873-3257. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION 


NEWS  CENTERS.  An  answer  to  apartment, 
office  building  circulation  problems.  Con¬ 
tact  Mountain  States  Research.  Box  1281. 
Ft.  Collins.  Colo.  80522.  (303)  493-3723. 


PRESS  ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineering. 
Rt.  2.  Box  2285.  McAllen.  Texas  78501. 
(512)  682-7011. 


Help 


Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 


PHOTOJOURNALISM,  assistant  professor 
or  instructor  rank,  beginning  Fall  1976. 
Position  demands  teaching  interest  and 
ability  in  full  range  photo  curriculum.  MA 
or  Fine  Arts  equivalent  required  as  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  successful  teaching  in  all  photo¬ 
graphic  phases.  PhD  and  professional  ex¬ 
perience  preferred. 

NEWS-EDITORIAL,  assistant  professor  or 
instructor  rank,  beginning  Fall  1976.  Posi¬ 
tion  demands  teaching  interest  and  pro¬ 
fessional  experience  of  at  least  five  years. 
MA  required  as  is  prior  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  school  or  department  of  journal¬ 
ism.  Must  be  able  to  teach  reporting 
courses,  graduate  courses  and  serve  as 
news  adviser  to  student  newspaper.  PhD 
preferred. 

Deadline  for  applications  for  both  posi¬ 
tions  November  15.  1975.  An  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer.  Write  Dean  Del 
Brinkman.  School  of  Journalism.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas.  Lawrence.  Kan.  66045. 


PROFESSIONAL  JOURNALIST  to  teach  in 
the  William  Allen  White  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  for  a  full  year  beginning 
Januaryl976.  Position  demands  teaching 
interest  in  reporting,  editorial  writing, 
newspaper  management,  and  strong  pro¬ 
fessional  journalism  background.  Salary 
is  attractive  because  of  a  support  grant 
from  the  Gannett  Foundation.  Deadline  for 
applications  November  1.  1975.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  Write  Dean  Del 
Brinkman.  School  of  Journalism.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas.  Lawrence.  Kans.  6^45. 


DEPARTMENT  HEAD.  Information  and  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Journalism  and  Program  Direc¬ 
tor.  Extension  Communications  and  Edu¬ 
cational  Aids  Program  Area.  PhD  preferred 
with  graduate  or  undergraduate  work  in 
mass  communications  or  related  area. 
Others  with  education  and  exceptional  ex¬ 
perience  in  communications  considered. 
Send  resume  and  or  request  for  additional 
information  to:  L.  L.  Boyd.  Chairman — 
Search  Committee.  220  Coffey  Hall.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota.  St.  Paul.  Minnesota 
55108.  Information  by  telephone  at  (612) 
373-0751.  The  University  of  Minnesota  is 
an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


FACULTY  to  serve  as  coordinator  of 
graduate  studies  and  teach  in  area  of 
specialization  in  a  growing  department  of 
mass  communication.  Doctorate  plus  de¬ 
monstrated  teaching  and  research 
capabilities  essential.  Position  open  June 
1976  or  before.  Current  Salary  $14,000  for 
Assistant  Professor,  plus  optional  summer 
term.  Prefer  research  interests  in  quan¬ 
titative  methods.  Send  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Dr.  David  Eshelman.  Head.  De¬ 
partment  of  Mass  Communication.  Central 
Missouri  State  University.  Warrensburg. 
Mo.  64093.  Equal  Opportunity  Affirmative 
Action  Employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


JOURNALISM 
Department  Chairman 
University  of  North  Dakota 
We  are  seeking  applicants  for  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  our  five-person  department  to 
start  in  the  fall  of  1976.  Applicants  should 
have  news-editorial  professional  experi¬ 
ence.  hold  the  PhD  and  have  made  sig¬ 
nificant  scholarly  contributions.  Salary 
and  rank  will  be  commensurate  with  pro¬ 
fessional  and  academic  qualifications. 
Apply  to:  Dr.  Tom  Deats.  Acting  Chairman. 
Department  of  Journalism.  University  of 
North  Dakota.  Grand  Forks.  North  Dakota. 
58202.  Application  deadline  is  December 
15,  1975. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT 
Sales  and  administrative  assistant  to  small 
growing  Philadelphia  publisher  to  be  in¬ 
volved  in  all  phases  of  the  business.  BA 
plus  5  years  sales  and  administrative  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Box  1462,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  TO  THE  PUBLISHER.  If  you 
have  management  talent,  bookkeeping 
skills  and  experience  in  weekly  newspaper 
advertising  and  circulation,  send  your  re¬ 
sume  with  salary  requirements  to  Howard 
James,  Publisher.  The  Berlin  Reporter, 
Box  38.  Berlin,  N.H.  03570. 

NEWSPAPER 

CONTROLLER 

We  are  looking  for  a  dynamic,  highly  com¬ 
petent  accountant  with  strong  newspaper 
experience  to  manage  financial  matters  for 
an  outstanding  medium  sized  newspaper. 
We  prefer  graduate  accountant  with  good 
technical  skills  (a  CPA  would  be  a  real 
plus!),  sound  business  judgment  and  really 
good  managerial  skills.  Knowledge  of 
newspaper  business  is  important. 

As  we  said,  this  is  an  outstanding  medium 
sized  newspaper  in  a  very  unique  market. 
Applicants  must  be  willing  to  relocate. 
This  is  a  challenging  position.  It  offers  ex¬ 
cellent  salary  and  fringe  benefits,  but  most 
of  all  it  offers  an  exceptional  opportunity 
to  be  a  key  part  of  the  management  team 
and  make  significant  contributions  to  the 
success  of  this  property. 

To  be  considered,  please  submit  a  short 
resume  of  your  background  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  confidence  to  Box  1535.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M  F 


BUSINESS  MANAGER— Publisher  of  well 
established  Zone  2  weeklies  needs  strong 
right  hand  to  be  responsible  for  advertis¬ 
ing,  circulation  and  job  shop  customer 
contact.  Solid  ad  experience  necessary, 
will  teach  rest.  We  offer  an  opportunity  to 
live  and  learn  in  a  resort  area  and  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  advancement  within  our  group. 
Salary  plus  bonus  commensurate  with  ex¬ 
perience.  Resume  and  salary  history  to 
Box  1524,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


BUSINESS  MANAGER— PUBLISHER 
Owner  weekly  group,  central  offset  press, 
finest  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  local,  pros¬ 
perous,  growing,  established  1923,  needs 
No.  2  person  now  employed  to  replace  ail¬ 
ing  retiring  executive.  Excellent  cold  type 
process  color  offset  products,  prize-winner 
publications.  Prefer  applicants  approxi¬ 
mately  40-50.  with  spouse  and  children 
who  are  competent  in  newspaper  game. 
Journalism  degree  plus  MBA,  top  sales, 
community  relations,  employment  refer¬ 
ences.  Salary(ies)  negotiable.  Opportunity 
in  year  or  two  to  take  over  top  job  and 
acquire  equity  position.  Sales  approaching 
$2-million  annually,  sales  10  times  10 
years  ago.  Print  internationally  known 
books,  major  regional  shop  centers,  etc. 
Please  handwrite  your  application  to  Box 
1536,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR— 
Duluth,  Minnesota.  Immediate  opening— 
85,000  morning,  evening  and  Sunday. 
Must  have  background  in  all  phases  of  cir¬ 
culation,  with  ability  to  manage  complete 
department.  Good  future  with  well  estab¬ 
lished  organization.  Send  salary  require¬ 
ments  and  resume  to  Richard  R.  Fetsch, 
Duluth  Herald  &  News-T ribune.  424  W.  1st 
St..  Duluth,  Minn.  55802. 


IPEC,  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (312)  738-1200 


0*N*E 

NEWS  KING,  4  units,  Colorking  folder, 

■73  $67,500 

COTTRELL  V-15A,  2  units,  ’69  $35,000 

COUNTERVEYOR  104A.  reconditioned 

$4350 

Offset  Newspaper  Equipment 
1761  Tully  Circle  N.E. 

Atlanta.  Ga.  30329  (404)  321-3992 


WOOD  COLORFLEX  250  Web  Offset 
Newspaper  Press,  4  units  with  roll  stands, 
folder  and  V4  folder,  32  standard  pages 
collect,  16  standard  pages  straight.  Can  be 
seen  in  operation.  Available  thirty  (30) 
days  from  purchase  date.  For  details  write 
or  call: 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANY,  INC. 

Post  Office  Box  455 
Lyndhurst.  New  Jersey  07071 
(201)  438-3744 


STEREO 


1  GOSS  GIANT  MAT  ROLLER.  Serial  No. 
141;  2  Goss  Tension  Millers,  22^i  cutoff, 
serial  Nos.  40  and  41.  Call  Richard  Mun¬ 
son,  (504)  383-11 11,  State-Times  &  Advo¬ 
cate,  Baton  Rouge.  La.  70821. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


MAGNETIC  TAPE  READER  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  model  SC1035  or  MT  24  36  or 
comparable  9  track  for  driving  Linotron 
505C  TC.  Total  Typography  Inc..  901  W. 
Monroe  St..  Chicago.  III.  60607.  Ph:  (312) 
421-4313. 
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HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  tor  suburban 
Buffalo.  Strong  on  carriers.  $11,000  plus 
commission  on  increases.  43.000  present 
circulation  paid  and  free.  (716)  632-4700. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  WANTED  to 
supervise  29  motor  route  carriers  and  131 
young  foot  carriers  for  one-year-old  volun¬ 
tary  subscription  weekly  newspaper  with 
16,000  circulation.  We  expect  to  pay  a 
reasonable  but  good  price  for  executive 
ability.  Opportunities  for  growth  and  ad¬ 
vancement.  Contact  Jerrell  Shepherd.  The 
Paper.  (816)  263-5800.  Moberly,  Mo. 
65270. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


ATTENTION 

ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED  MANAGERS 
We  are  looking  for  a  No.  2  person  who 
wants  to  become  No.  1.  Is  your  growth 
stymied?  Here  is  good  growth  opportunity 
for  the  right  person.  Daily,  weeklies  and 
shopper  combination.  Zone  1.  Box  1470, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HAVE  ONE  EX-CLASSIFIED  phone  sales¬ 
person  Hearst-trained  to  make  up  to  100 
phone  calls  daily,  producing  for  last  sev¬ 
eral  years  $5000  to  $10,0CK)  a  week  in  dis¬ 
play  sales.  Unlimited  leads  from  3  compet¬ 
ing  dailies.  Strong  weekly  group  in  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  will  start  you  at  aver¬ 
age  good  pay  but  raise  you  to  $15M  plus 
bonus  as  you  learn  to  meet  this  super 
salesperson’s  productivity.  Write  in  full  in 
own  handwriting.  Box  1539,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CLASSIFIED  SUPERVISOR 

Midwestern  newspaper  in  outstanding 
community  has  immediate  opening  for 
person  to  manage  classified  section  of  ad 
department.  Basic  duties  are  the  promo¬ 
tion  and  sales  of  all  types  of  classified  ads. 
Key  qualifications  are  the  ability  to  lead 
and  to  motivate  other  people  plus  creativ¬ 
ity  to  develop  ideas.  Prefer  college  train¬ 
ing;  advertising  sales  experience  is  neces¬ 
sary. 

This  is  a  great  opportunity  to  move  up  to 
management  position.  Plentv  of  growth 
opportunity.  Fine  salary  and  fringe  ben¬ 
efits. 

Please  send  a  work  history  and  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  Lee  Enterprises  Inc..  130  E.  Sec¬ 
ond  St.,  Davenport.  Iowa  52801. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M  F 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


AD  SALES  POSITION  leading  to  manage¬ 
ment,  Liberal  commission  and  excellent 
future.  Write  P.O.  Box  111.  Union,  Mo. 
63084. 


EXPERIENCED  AD  STAFF  of  large  ABC 
weekly  (Brooklyn,  N  Y.)  needs  experienced 
ad  sales  person,  2-3  years  experience.  Can 
lead  to  executive  position.  Box  1509, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  advertising  salesman  for 
magazine  and  special  projects  advertising 
sales.  Great  area,  interesting  work.  Idaho- 
nian,  P.O.  Box  8187,  Moscow,  Idaho 
83843, 


ADVERTISING  SALES  for  Florida  weekly. 
Great  location,  modest  salary.  Herald,  En¬ 
glewood,  Fla.  33533.  (813)  639-2151. 


RELIABLE,  ENERGETIC  display  salesman. 
Prove  yourself  and  move  up.  6000  after¬ 
noon,  offset  daily,  unspoiled  Wyoming. 
Write  Publisher,  Riverton  Ranger,  Box 
993,  Riverton,  Wyo,  82501. 


IF  YOU  ARE  SEEKING 
TO  BREAK  INTO 
THE  WORLD  OF  ADVERTISING 
The  Company  of  the  Cross,  an  Episcopal 
religious  order  which  publishes  a  general 
news  magazine  in  western  Canada,  is  re¬ 
cruiting  new  members,  men  and  women  to 
train  as  advertising  salesmen,  artists  and 
researchers.  Company  members  receive  as 
income  $1  a  day  plus  all  living  essentials. 
For  a  person  of  decisive  religious  convic¬ 
tion  who  wants  to  put  his  or  her  talents  to 
the  service  of  God,  this  is  an  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn,  on  a  new  medium  in  the 
local  display  advertising  field.  Write  the 
Il4inister,  Company  of  the  Cross,  11224 
142  Street,  Edmonton,  Canada,  T5M-IT9, 
(403)  452-8442. 
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HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


INTERNAL  COMMUNICATIONS 

EDITOR 

The  TRANE  Company,  a  Fortune  500  corporation 
with  operations  worldwide,  has  an  opening  for  an 
Internal  Communications  Editor. 

Minimum  of  a  BS  BA  degree  in  Journalism,  or  busi¬ 
ness  with  communications  specialization  and  three 
to  five  years  experience  in  internal  communica¬ 
tions.  This  should  include  corporate  employee  pub¬ 
lications  and/or  similar  areas  of  industrial  relations 
dealing  with  employee  communications  and  moti¬ 
vation.  Responsibilities  include  employee  publica¬ 
tions  and  related  company  employee  publications 
and  related  company  employee  communication 
programs  for  all  U.S.  locations. 

Position  is  located  at  TRANE  Corporate  Headquar¬ 
ters  in  La  Crosse,  an  attractive  medium-sized  south¬ 
western  Wisconsin  City  located  on  the  Mississippi 
River.  Reply  in  confidence  to; 


TSi 

m  Ain  CON 


mn£ 


Ain  CONDITIONING 


Clayton  M  Zurfluh 
Manager  of  Recruitment 
The  TRANE  Company 
La  Crosse,  Wisconsin  54601 


it\  /■ 


NEED  AMBITIOUS,  experienced  display 
salesman.  Splendid  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Write  Jim  Hughes.  Daily 
Tribune.  Madera.  Calif.  93637. 

AD  LAYOUT,  sales  and  promotion  person 
for  small  Mississippi  weekly.  Box  1493. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CAN  YOU  LEAD  a  Display  staff  of  12  to 
sales  records  through  good  personal  man¬ 
agement.  aggressive  promotion  and  lots  of 
work?  75.000  daily  located  in  Zone  5  look¬ 
ing  for  a  Retail  Manager  now.  Send  re¬ 
sume.  reference  and  salary  history  to  Box 
1534.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  DIRECTOR  needed  immediately  for 
sound,  growing  suburban.  University  city, 
one  of  Southwest's  best  markets.  $12,000 
plus  good  bonus.  (405)  341-2289  or  (405) 
341-7141. 


SALES  and  ad  layout  for  3500  circulation 
central  New  Jersey  community  weekly  near 
Rutgers  and  Princeton.  (201)  247-/997. 
Call  evenings  7:30-8:30. 


EDITORIAL 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ARIZONA  Journalism  De¬ 
partment  seeks  teachers  with  at  least  10 
years  of  solid  news  experience.  Less  than 
10  years  will  be  considered  only  for  person 
with  exceptional  qualifications  and 
background  willing  to  continue  to  establish 
his  or  her  reputation  within  field  of  news. 
No  advanced  degree  requirements.  To 
work  with  faculty  of  8  in  strong  news- 
oriented  department  with  others  of  similar 
newspaper  and  wire  service  background. 
Department  publishes  Tombstone  Epitaph 
community  newspaper,  press  review,  has 
exchange  programs  in  Mexico.  Salary 
negotiable  above  $14,500.  The  University 
of  Arizona  is  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Affirmative  Action  Employer  and  encour¬ 
ages  applications  from  all  qualified  per¬ 
sons.  Send  inquiries  to  George  Ridge, 
head.  Journalism.  University  of  Arizona. 
Tucson.  Ariz.  85721. 

LIFESTYLE 
WRITER,  EDITOR 

One  of  the  best  Lifestyle  sections  in  the 
country  wants  to  be  even  better  and  is 
looking  for  a  key  layout  and  pencil  editor 
and  a  strong  reporter-writer  who  has  a  feel¬ 
ing  for  people.  Candidates  tor  either  job 
should  send  work  samples  and  resumes  to 
Box  1519.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SMALL  DAILY  of  8000  in  growing  city  of 
23.000  wants  imaginative  editor,  man  or 
woman,  to  direct  staff  of  6  and  write  daily 
editorial.  Please  respond  in  writing,  stating 
education  and  experience  and  describing 
what  you  think  a  newspaper's  role  ought  to 
be.  to  Ben  Leuchter.  Editor.  Times  Jour¬ 
nal.  7  S.  7th  St.  Vineland.  N.J.  08360. 


WE  ARE  LOOKING 

tor  a  (.fiu'ral  .'\ssij>nnii‘tn  Re¬ 
porter  who  is  an  attom- 
plished  writer  with  at  least 
thret'  years  ev|H>rience.  Top 
salary.  Send  resume  and  t  lips 
to: 

|ohn  Oppedahl,  City  Editor 

Detroit,  Mich.  48231 

An  t  qu.il  (  )/ifx>rl(inir\  Ini/ihnfr 


SEASONED.  EXPERIENCED  managing 
editor  to  direct  expanding  news  operation 
with  emphasis  on  local  news,  plan  attrac¬ 
tive  page  layout,  edit  wire,  do  some  writing 
yourself.  Modern  offset  community  daily  in 
heart  of  Zone  6  recreational  area.  Good 
pay  and  fringes.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Box  1522.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEE  PAID  TO  $17,000 

TECHNICAL  EDITOR 

Midwest  magazine  editor  to  retire  in  1-2 
years.  Take  full  charge  then.  Must  have 
ability  to  write  on  civil  engineering  sub¬ 
jects.  Send  2  resumes  to  Dennis  Shea  As¬ 
sociates.  300  E.  34th  St..  New  York.  N.Y. 
10016. 
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FEATURE  WRITER; 
REPORTER 

5  years  daily  or  magazine  experience,  na¬ 
tional  weekly  women's  tabloid.  Salary  open. 
Zone  9.  Box  1521.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FEE  PAID  TO  $18,000 

TECHNICAL  EDITOR 

Managing  editor  or  equivalent.  Edit  No.  1 
railroad  publication.  Must  have  knowledge 
of  railroads.  Send  2  resumes  to  Dennis 
Shea  Associates.  300  E.  34th  St..  New 
York.  N.Y.  10016. 


DEDICATED  CONSERVATIVE  who  thinks 
fast,  can  wade  through  complex  issues  and 
writes  crisp,  persuasive  copy  .  .  .  reports, 
newsletters,  speeches.  radio-TV  scripts, 
etc.  As  a  Republican  member  of  Congress  I 
am  fighting  for  a  balanced  Federal  budget, 
welfare  and  food  stamp  reform,  strong  na¬ 
tional  defense  and  reduction  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  bureaucracy.  If  you  share  my  concerns 
and  would  be  interested  in  joining  my 
Washington  staff,  please  send  me  your  re¬ 
sume  and  or  samples  of  your  work.  All  in¬ 
quiries  will  be  treated  in  strict  confidence. 
I  am  looking  for  an  outstanding  profes¬ 
sional  writer  and  will  pay  accordingly.  Box 
1516.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDIT  OR  for  small  Kansas  daily 
newspaper.  Seeking  aggressive,  hardwork¬ 
ing.  mature  person  with  10-15  years  ex¬ 
perience  who  knows  how  to  direct  and  lead 
staff  members,  can  do  layout,  handle  wire, 
meet  deadlines  and  concentrate  on  local 
and  area  coverage.  Ideal  spot  for  second  or 
third  person  presently  employed  in  news 
department  offering  little  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience  and  ability.  Usual  benefits. 
Send  resume,  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1498.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  FOR  4000  CIRCULA¬ 
TION  PRIZE-WINNING  WEEKLY.  TIMES, 
BOX  368.  WILLARD,  OHIO  44890. 

CONTRIBUTING  WRITER  for  Philadelphia 
business  weekly.  Send  clips  and  confiden¬ 
tial  background  information  to  Box  1248, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  WANTED  for  successful  weekly 
newspaper  in  Bermuda.  Salary  $19,000 
per  year.  No  Bermuda  taxes.  3-year  con¬ 
tract.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box  1505. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  PM  wants  top- 
notch  sports  editor.  Current  man  being 
promoted  within  three-newspaper  organi¬ 
zation.  Applicant  should  know  sports  and 
be  able  to  (1)  write  brightly  and  tightly,  (2) 
edit  copy  well,  (3)  organize  himself  and  his 
staff  (prep  coverage  is  heavy)  and  (4)  come 
up  with  great  ideas.  Also,  he  or  she  must 
have  interest  in  "people  sports"— hiking, 
scuba  diving,  sailing,  crosscountry  skiing, 
etc.  Send  clips  and  resume  to  Bob  Gaston, 
The  Daily  News.  Longview.  Wash.  98632. 


50,(X)0  DAILY  on  the  edge  of  the  Rockies, 
Zone  7,  needs  a  talented  sports  writer 
desk  person  with  at  least  2  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Clips  should  show  both  writing  and 
layout— a  half-dozen  of  each.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  Box  1533.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  wanted  for  metropoli¬ 
tan  Catholic  weekly  newspaper  in  South¬ 
east.  Supervisory,  editing,  layout  experi¬ 
ence  necessary,  (knowledge  of  church  im¬ 
portant.  Chance  for  creativity.  Box  1538. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  with  experience  in  col¬ 
lege  and  local  sports  as  well  as  background 
of  editing  and  page  layout.  Send  resume, 
clippings  and  salary  requirements  to  L.  V. 
Sciortino,  Box  150.  Fort  Scott.  Kans.  (316) 
223-1460. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  for  wire  editor  and 
reporter  on  expanding  17, OCX)  circulation 
PM  daily.  Zone  7.  For  editor,  minimum  one 
year  experience,  preferably  with  VDT.  Will 
share  editing,  layout  of  news  pages  with 
news  editor.  For  reporter,  daily  experience 
preferred,  will  consider  recent  or  near¬ 
future  graduate.  Farm,  general  assign¬ 
ment  news  and  feature  writing.  Above  av¬ 
erage  wages,  excellent  fringe  benefits. 
Resume,  samples  of  work,  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1530.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  with 
police.  City  hall  and  court  experience  for 
50,000  daily  in  Zone  7,  Opportunity  for 
varied  reporting  and  investigative  work.  2 
or  3  years  daily  experience  preferred.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M  F.  Box 
1517,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  who  can  do  it  all,  for  highly  pro¬ 
fessional  Zone  2  weekly.  Experience  re¬ 
quired.  Box  1532,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


FREELANCER'S  NEWSLETTER  publishes 
twice-monthly  listings  of  freelance  as¬ 
signments.  markets,  news.  3  issues  $2 
P.O.  Box  128,  Rhinebeck.  N.Y.  12572. 
(914)  876-2713. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT  for 
medium  size  Area  2  morning,  evening, 
Sunday.  Salary  and  fringe  benefits  com¬ 
petitive.  Excellent  letterpress  equipment. 
Write  background  of  equipment  operated, 
experience,  training  and  salary  history  to 
Box  1485.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


ARE  YOU  A  NUMBER  TWO  PERSON  who 
has  the  ambition  and  experience  to  be 
number  one?  Chicago  suburban  weekly 
newspaper  group  is  looking  for  a  produc¬ 
tion  manager.  Supervisory  experience  a 
must.  Should  have  a  working  knowledge  of 
all  phases  of  composition  from  mark-up 
through  phototypesetting  systems  and 
paste-up  to  camera.  A  potential  number 
one  person  who  can  deal  on  a  management 
level  and  yet  isn't  afraid  to  roll  up  his 
sleeves  to  get  the  job  done  should  send 
resume  to  Box  1495,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


PRESS-STEREO  FOREMAN 

The  Southern  Illinoisan  (Carbondale,  III.) 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  a  press- 
stereo  foreman.  We  are  a  6-day  publication 
with  a  Scott  3  unit  press  with  color  cylin¬ 
der.  We  seek  an  individual  with  good 
mechanical,  camera  and  supervisory  ex¬ 
perience.  In  return  we  offer  liberal  fringe 
benefits  and  a  salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  If  interested  contact  Keith 
Stewart.  Personnel  Dept..  P.O.  Box  789, 
Decatur,  III.  62525.  (217)  422-8531. 


EXPERIENCED  MAINTENANCE  MAN  to 
work  on  Goss  Urbanite  Press  and  as¬ 
sociated  equipment  in  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico.  Above  average  wages  and  benefits 
against  past  record  of  superior  perfor¬ 
mance.  Write  via  Air  Mail  tO:  Gaspar  Roca. 
Publisher,  El  )/ocero  de  Puerto  Rico,  P.O. 
Box  3831  Old  San  Juan  Station,  San  Juan. 
Puerto  Rico  00904. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

■r  ■ 

Public  Relations 


Major  eastern  university  seeks  journalist  in  all  phases  of  com¬ 
munications  with  strong  emphasis  on  reporting  and  public  relations; 
some  background  in  publications  highly  desirable.  Good  writing  and’ 
editing  skills  mandatory.  Advanced  degree  a  plus.  We  need  some¬ 
one  with  the  desire  and  ability  to  help  us  tell  our  story  nationally. 

This  is  a  management  level  position,  with  appropriate  com¬ 
pensation.  At  least  10  years'  experience  required. 

Please  submit  a  resume  telling  us  why  you  think  you  are  the 
best  for  the  job. 

Box  1325,  Editor  &  PiihlislitM' 

An  Equal  Opportunity/ Affirmative  Action  Employer 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  18,  1975 


Positions  Wonted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


r 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CIRCULATION 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


GENERAL  MANAGER-AD  DIRECTOR 
Metropolitan  and  medium  size  market 
competitive  experience.  Results,  goal, 
budget  and  team  oriented.  Quality  in  per¬ 
formance  and  also  personal  image.  Good 
track  record  vrifh  strong  administrative, 
sales,  marketing  and  community  relations 
background.  For  a  man  to  help  your  firm 
grow  and  prosper  contact  me  by  writing  to: 
Box  1526,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


FORMER  EDITOR/GENERAL  MANAGER  of 
small  daily  (now  in  television)  wants  to  re¬ 
turn  to  newspaper  in  a  leadership  position. 
Solid  multimedia  background— news, 
sales,  management.  Conscientious,  crea¬ 
tive  with  ability  to  win  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  associates.  Young  46,  excellent 
health.  Prefer  desirable  small  community. 
Zone  9  or  8.  Box  1545,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ART  PRODUCTION 


ART  DIRECTOR/PRODUCTION  MANAGER: 
BFA  Design,  4  years  experience  on 
award-winning  Florida  weeklies  (lOM  and 
4M  circulation),  seeks  same  position  on 
10-20M  offset  weekly.  Zone  1.  Additional 
qualifications  and  resume  upon  request. 
Box  1441,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  GET  PEOPLE  MOVING 

“It's  all  your  fault  anyway,”  said  P.S. 
in  a  post  script  to  a  letter  asking  that 
his  E&P  subscription  be  sent  to  (Il¬ 
linois)  instead  of  (New  Hampshire). 
“Positions  Wanted  ad  did  a  great 
job,  which  is  why  I’m  now  here,  and 
not  there.  Double  thanx.” 

M.W.  wrote  us:  “Just  a  quick  note  of 
THANKS.  I  am  leaving  (Washington) 
in  a  couple  of  days  for  (Colorado) 
where  I  will  begin  a  job  as  county 
government  reporter.  The  managing 
editor  found  out  about  me  through 
my  classified  in  E&P.  Thanks  for 
your  help.” 

And  how  about  the  former  Florida  ad 
salesman  who  moved  right  into 
management;  “Located  just  the  job 
I  was  looking  for  through  my  Posi¬ 
tions  Wanted  ad  in  E&P.  Thanks.” 
B.N. 

And  a  big  “THANK  YOU!”  from  E&P 
Classifieds  to  each  of  the  above  for 
telling  us  of  their  success! 

The  next  move  is  up  to  you.  If  you've 
got  what  it  takes  (ability  and  initia¬ 
tive,  mainly) — we’ve  got  what  it 
takes  (the  largest  newspaper  audi¬ 
ence  in  the  world)!  So  get  moving 
and  send  us  your  Positions  Wanted 
classified  ad  today! 

E&P  ClASSIFIEDS 

We  produce  jobs  for  newspaper  people 


13  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  all  aspects  of  cir¬ 
culation.  Seek  directorship,  will  consider 
assistant,  with  medium  sized  AM  daily  in 
Zone  3  or  4.  Am  promotion  minded, 
hardworking.  Late  30's.  Box  1499,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


YOUNG  CIRCULATOR,  over  15  years  ex¬ 
perience  all  phases  of  circulation,  promo¬ 
tion  minded.  Presently  employed  in 
California,  will  relocate  anywhere.  Seek 
circulation  manager  or  staff  position.  Box 
1486,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


NO.  1  ADMAN 

AREA  9  ONLY.  NOW  EMPLOYED.  BOX 
1504,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


AD  DIRECTOR.  33,  11  years  experience. 
Strong  on  organization,  motivation  and 
sales.  Looking  for  over  50.(X)0  daily  with 
challenge  and  future.  Top  references,  will 
relocate.  (305)  962-1332. 


WEEKLY  AD  MANAGER,  presently 
employed.  5  years  experience  all  phases 
advertising,  seeks  challenge  with  small 
daily.  Degree.  Areas  3,4,5.  Box  1541, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MONTANA,  IDAHO,  WYOMING 
NEWSPAPERS— Account  executive  on 
large  Eastern  daily  newspaper  seeks  Ad¬ 
vertising  Management  position.  Resume; 
character,  work  references.  Box  1544, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


DEPENDABLE  sports  writer,  27,  8  years 
experience,  seeks  sports  editorship  10- 
50,000  PM,  or  baseball/desk-makeup 
combination  on  PM.  Enjoy  community  in¬ 
volvement,  strong  on  organization,  tight 
yet  lively  human  interest  writing;  extensive 
editing,  layout  experience.  Box  1457, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HAVE  JOB  WILL  TRAVEL— Sportswriter 
with  5  years  experience  covering  pro  bas¬ 
ketball  and  baseball,  colleges  and  preps 
seeks  position  with  metropolitan  daily. 
Willing  to  go  anywhere,  do  anything  for 
challenging  writing  position.  Box  1439, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

8  years  of  proven  ability  in  though,  com¬ 
petitive  situation.  At  38,  experienced  in  all 
phases.  Specialties  are  staff  development, 
innovative  approaches  that  work.  Availabil¬ 
ity  results  from  new  ownership.  Box  1544, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED,  ENERGETIC  young  de¬ 
greed  reporter  seeks  new  challenge.  Co¬ 
vered  state  legislature,  politicaT  cam¬ 
paigns,  investigations.  Box  1488,  Editor  & 
PuWisher. 


EXPERIENCED  COPY  EDITOR,  26,  seeks 
challenging  job  with  future.  Proficient  in 
layout,  new  technology.  Hardworking,  de¬ 
pendable.  References.  Box  1479,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ATTENTION:  SMALL  AND  MEDIUM 
SIZE  NEWSPAPER  OWNERS 

The  wrong  hiring  decision  in  your  generai  man¬ 
agement,  business,  advertising,  mechanicai, 
circuiation,  or  editorial  areas  can  be  very  cost¬ 
ly.  Ron  Curtis  &  Company  has  a  specialist  re¬ 
cruiting  for  newspapers. 

Call  Bill  Davis  at  (312)  693-6171  for  a  confiden¬ 
tial  discussion  of  our  services. 

Ron  Curtis  &  Company,  O’Hare  Plaza,  5725  East 
River  Road,  Chicago,  III.  60631 

_ _ _ / 


SEASONED  NEWS  PRO,  desk  and  beat, 
seeks  small  or  medium  daily  slot.  National 
reporting,  wire  service,  foreign  back- 
round;  could  solidly  back  up  news  effort, 
ge  49,  not  overpriced,  any  Area.  Box 
1489,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NATIVE  WESTERNER.  37,  now  on  editorial 
board  of  one  of  nation's  largest  dailies, 
seeks  major  editorship  or  other  position  of 
responsibility  on  Montana  or  Idaho  daily. 
Major  award-winner,  Pulitzer  nominee. 
Who’s  Who,  professional  expertise  as 
editor,  columnist,  editorial  writer,  reporter 
and  photographer.  Full  resume,  references 
on  request.  Available  1976.  Box  1469, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TV  CRITIC,  talented,  witty,  one  of  the  best. 
Wants  to  relocate.  Box  1467,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FORMER  MANAGING  EDITOR  of  large 
suburban  daily,  now  department  head  on 
metro,  seeks  return  to  suburban  life.  Ex¬ 
perienced  with  new  technology,  VDTs, 
scanners.  J-grad,  16  years  experience  in 
all  phases.  Productive,  happy  staff  is  my 
specialty.  Box  1503,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I'D  RATHER  BE  A  SPORTSWRITER.  I've 
paid  my  dues  as  sports  editor  of  a  small 
town  newspaper  and  collected  some 
awards  doing  it.  The  next  step  is  up,  and 
I'm  looking  for  a  spot  as  a  sportswriter  on  a 
metro  daily.  Will  relocate  any  Zone.  Box 
1502,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


TIME  TO  START  ANEW,  fulfill  a  lifetime 
ambition.  Want  reporting  job  any  Zone, 
Experience  radio  writing,  counterintelli¬ 
gence.  investigating,  research.  Degree,  4 
languages,  family  man.  Box  1506,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SUPER  TALENTED,  versatile  editor,  31, 
with  8  years  experience,  seeks  slot  on 
weekly,  daily  or  specialty  magazine  in 
Zones  1,2.8,  If  you  desire  an  award¬ 
winning  publication,  I  want  to  help  you  get 
there.  Experience?  Editor,  well-known 
sports  magazine;  reporter,  network  TV; 
and  daily,  weekly  newspaper  sports.  Excel¬ 
lent  profile  features,  sports  and  polished 
photographer  (own  equipment).  Box  1334, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  25,  3  years  experience  with 
local  news,  government,  seeks  daily  beat. 
Zone  1  or  2.  Box  1494,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BEGINNER'S  POSITION  wanted  with 
newspaper/magazine  San  Francisco  Bay 
area.  Have  done  some  freelance.  BA 
Economics/Education.  Box  1507,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRIZE-WINNING  PRO— Is  there  a  pub¬ 
lisher  in  this  country  who  wants  an  honest, 
dedicated  editor  to  translate  what  we 
dreamed  of  when  we  were  young  into  real¬ 
ity?  Box  1531,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


METRO  REPORTER  tired  of  rat  race  ready 
to  retire  to  suburban  or  country  weekly  if 
job  pays  enough  for  decent  standard  of 
living.  Box  1542,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT,  young 
self-starting  journeyman  with  Law  Degree 
wants  to  join  existing  bureau  or  start 
bureau  for  interested  publication.  Box 
1523,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  editor-writer;  people- 
oriented,  non-doctrinaire.  Added  perspec¬ 
tive  from  Capitol  Hill,  political  exposure. 
Box  1537,  Editor  &  Publisher  or  call  (202) 
484-5587. 


ATTRACTIVE.  TALENTED  woman,  early 
40’s,  seeks  challenging  post  with  major 
firm  or  magazine.  Writer,  wide  interests 
from  fashion  to  finance.  Excellent 
background  including  magazine,  news¬ 
paper  and  radio  broadcast  experience.  Box 
1528,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOOD  COPY  used  to  have  immediacy,  prox¬ 
imity,  consequence,  color,  background 
and,  on  occasion,  a  sense  of  humor. 
Somewhere  there  is  an  editor  who  still  de¬ 
mands  it.  I  want  to  work  for  him,  whatever 
the  size  of  his  paper.  Box  1543,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


EXPERIENCED  FRENCH  JOURNALIST  will 
undertake  freelance  assignments  in  Paris 
and  elsewhere  in  Europe.  Strong  on  fash¬ 
ion,  arts,  shopping,  dining.  Solid  knowl¬ 
edge  of  politics  and  business  as  well.  Can 
supply  photos  to  illustrate  articles.  Box 
1497,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


PHOTOJOURNALIST,  RIT  grad,  with  solid 
newspaper  experience,  published  in  na¬ 
tional  magazines,  seeks  challenging  posi¬ 
tion  with  picture  oriented  daily,  any  Zone. 
Available  immediately.  Portfolio/resume. 
Box  1468,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER  of  15,000  daily, 
wants  to  move  on  to  larger  paper  or  staff. 
Any  region.  Resume,  portfolio,  clips  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  1476,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST,  Missouri  grad  '74, 
seeks  career  challenge;  IVz  years  job  ex¬ 
perience  in  general  photography;  also  in¬ 
terested  in  graphics.  Any  ^ne.  Box  1529, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  REPORTER.  SVz  years 
in  news  and  sports  photography.  Experi¬ 
ence  as  police  and  court  reporter  with  Ohio 
daily.  Dave  Arndt,  820  Sunrise  Ct.,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.  48103.  (313)  763-6702. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER— Composing 
Room  Superintendent.  13  years  manage¬ 
ment,  conversions,  VDTs,  OCR,  photo¬ 
comp  and  plastic  plates.  Excellent  cost 
record  and  references.  Orrin  R.  Steffy, 
1613  Bellevue  Ct.,  Modesto,  Calif.  95350. 
Ph;  (209)  526-5103. 
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By  Robert  U.  Brown 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

Sequel  to  Newspaper  Week 


One  of  the  most  prolific  writers  on 
the  subject  of  press  freedom  is  A1 
Blank,  a  loiifr-time  memher  of  the 
library  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Pal¬ 
let  in. 

Bulletin  editors  have  accepted  and 
published  many  of  his  contributions 
on  the  subject — the  most  recent 
heinj?  during  this  past  Newspaper 
Week — and  his  writings  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  many  other  publications 
including  E&P  over  the  years. 

Defenders  of  press  freedom  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  such  as  E&P,  are  frequently 
criticized  for  upholding  the  principle 
of  absolute  freedom.  We  suppose  .41 
gets  the  same  letters  we  get  because 
he  upholds  the  same  principles.  To 
settle  for  less,  in  our  opinion,  opens 
the  door  to  qualifications  and  limita¬ 
tions  and  that  adds  to  the  pile  of 
discarded  chips  from  accumulated 
whittling  at  our  basic  freedom. 

Our  business  could  stand  to  have 
more  .41  Blanks  writing  from  the 
heart  about  freedom  and  more 
editors  willing  to  go  out  on  a  limb  to 
support  the  idea  in  behalf  of  the 
.4merican  people.  Too  many  news 
editors  think  the  wdiole  thing  is  a 
corny  idea  and  for  some  reason  they 
are  reluctant  to  carry  the  message  to 
readers. 

What’s  wrong  with  saying,  as  .41 
Blank  said  in  a  piece  prepared  for 
.\ewspaj)er  Week:  “A  free  press  is 
indispensable  to  a  democratic  soci¬ 
ety.”  It’s  true,  isn’t  it? 

.4  week  ago  at  the  UN  session  for 
newspaper  editors  and  editorial 
writers  it  was  stated  there  are  less 
than  two  dozen  members  of  that 
body,  out  of  a  total  membership  of 
141  nations,  that  are  democracies. 
The  rest  are  left  or  right  wing  to¬ 
talitarian  governments  under  which 
individual  freedoms  of  speech, 
thought  and  press  are  restricted. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  de¬ 
fense  of  freedom  becomes  a  rear 
guard  action  with  some  doubts  re¬ 
maining  as  to  how  long  we  can  hold 
out  against  the  forces  of  controlled 
thought.  The  doubt  becomes  greater 
if  U.S.  newspaper  editors  are  reluc¬ 
tant  to  speak  up  on  the  issue — if  they 
have  doubts  that  they  can  convince 
the  .4merican  people. 

The  greatest  danger  we  all  face  is 
that  the  .4merican  people  will  volun¬ 
tarily  turn  to  another  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  because  they  have  not  been 
told  about  the  advantages  of  the  one 
they  now  enjoy  and  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  the  one  with  which  they  may 


become  enamored. 

A1  Blank  wrote  recently:  “.4  free 
press  in  a  free  society.  This  is  our 
choice,  and  we  prefer  to  live  with  it.” 

“Responsibility,  accuracy,fair- 
ness — these  things  we  all  must 
strive  for.  And,  we  must  not  forget, 
as  A1  Blank  wrote:  “the  liberty 
exercised  by  the  press  belongs  to  all 
the  people  and  not  the  press  alone.” 

And,  the  press  must  not  let  the 
people  forget  that. 

B.C.  awards  given 

Stan  Stodola,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  O.s'o/yoo.s*  Tiaien,  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  $500  top  award  in 
MacMillan  Blowdel’s  annual  com¬ 
petition  for  writers  on  British  Col¬ 
umbia  weekly  and  semi-weekly 
newspapers. 

The  second  prize  of  $250  went  to 
Paul  De  Groot  of  the  Powell  River 
Xeu's  and  honorable  mention  worth 
$100  were  awarded  to  John  Cooper 
of  the  Courtenay  Coino.r  Di.'itrict 
Free  Pre.'is,  Neville  Shanks  of  the 
\orth  Poland  Gazette  of  Port  Hardy, 
and  Eli  Sopow  of  the  Cariboo  Oh- 
xerrer  in  Quesnel. 

• 

Parade  adds  #111 

The  Tennexxean,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
will  start  distrubution  of  Parade  on 
November  9,  bring  the  ABC  cir¬ 
culation  to  19,033,098  through 
111  distributing  newspapers,  an¬ 
nounced  Warren  J.  Reynolds,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Parade.  The  Tennessean, 
with  a  circulation  of  225,127  is  the 
third  market  Parade  has  added  this 
year.  Others  were  the  Worcexter 
(Mass.)  Telegram,  which  began  dis¬ 
tribution  October  12,  and  the  Jack¬ 
sonville  {F\a.)  Journal,  March  23. 


NAMED  EDITOR — William  R.  Burleigh.  40, 
managing  editor  of  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Press 
since  1968,  was  named  editor  of  the  paper.  He 
succeeds  Michael  Grehl,  who  was  appointed 
editor  of  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal.  Bur¬ 
leigh  began  his  career  at  the  Press  while  in  high 
school. 

Publishers  named 
by  Speidel  group 

Changes  in  publisher  ranks  at  two 
operations  were  announced  by  Rol- 
land  D.  Melton,  president  of  Speidel 
Newspapers  Inc. 

Melton  said  Ronald  H.  Einstoss, 
currently  publisher  of  Speidel’s  Vis¬ 
alia  (Calif.)  Times-Delta,  will  become 
publisher  of  the  Nevada  State 
Journal-Reno  Evening  Gazette 
morning-evening  operation. 

Einstoss’s  successor  as  Visalia 
publisher  will  be  Clifford  W.  Barn¬ 
hart,  advertising  director  of  the 
Stockton  (Calif.)  Record,  another 
Speidel  newspaper. 

Einstoss  will  succeed  Richard  J. 
Schuster,  Reno  publisher  for  seven 
years.  Schu.ster  announced  his  res¬ 
ignation  to  enter  the  newspaper 
consulting  field. 


Leaders  in  the  field 
of  media  brokerage 
for  nearly  30  years. 


Brokers  of  Newspaper, 
Radio,  TV  and 
CATV  properties 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.: 

1730  K  Street,  N.W.  20006 
(202)  393-3456 

CHICAGO: 

1429  Tribune  Tower,  6061 1 
(312)  337  2754 

DALLAS: 

6060  N.  Central  Expwy.,  75206. 
(214)  691-2345 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 

1 1 1  Sutter  Street,  94104 
(415)  392-5671 
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Glenn  Billis  doesn’t  know  it  as  he  flips 
The  Topeka  Capital-Journal  onto  a  customer’s 
porch,  but  he’s  in  the  middle  of  technological  revolution. 

It  started  with  the  SPERRY  UNIVAC™  9000-series  computers.  And  its 


name  is  NEWSCOMP. 

Leaping  ahead  in  production  techniques  is  nothing  new  for  the  news¬ 
paper  industry.  Lithographic  processes,  direct  printing  and  high-speed  phototype¬ 
setting  made  conventional  ways  of  setting  type  obsolete. 

But  they  also  created  a  problem;  how  to  produce  error-free  input  for 
typesetting  machines,  fast. 

SPERRY  UNIVAC’s  NEWSCOMP  System  is  not  the  first  computer- 
oriented  way  to  set  news  and  advertising  type.  But  so  far,  it  is  the  most  comprehensive, 
flexible,  easy  to  learn  and  easy  to  use.  And  The  Topeka  Capital-Journal  has  it. 

Type  is  set  from  computer  storage— input  by  an  operator  at  a  keyboard 
equipped  with  a  video  screen  for  accuracy  checks.  What  operators  key-in  is  then 
checked  by  a  proofreader  at  another  keyboard-videoscope  station— read  on  the 
screen  and  corrected  via  the  keyboard. 

From  then  on,  the  computer  takes  over,  feeding  both  hot-metal  and  photo¬ 
typesetting  equipment,  controlling  line  width,  formatting,  even  hyphenating. 

For  more  information  on  how  Sperry  Univac’s  excellent  equipment,  hard 
work  and  creative  worry  can  help  you  typeset  your  paper  better,  write  Edward  Gray, 
Sperry  Univac,  P.G.  Box  500,  Blue  Bell,  Pa.  19422. 


SPE  U  N IVAC 


SPERRY  UNIVAC  IS  A  DIVISION  OF  SPERRY  RAND  CORPORATION 
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Columbus 

Mayers 


A  BICENTENNIAL  PRESENTATION 


(Ol  urn  bus  C’ili/on-,)(»ui’nal 


more  than 
just  a 

newspaper 


We’re  a  part  of  the  lives  of  our  readers 
...  in  the  home  and  in  the  school 


The  Columbus  Mayors  booklet  and  the  new 
Newspaper  in  Education  (NIE)  program  are  the 
two  most  recent  additions  to  the  Citizen-Journal’s 
long  line  of  public  and  educational  services. 

Columbus  Mayors,  a  collection  of  articles 
reprinted  from  the  Citizen-Journal,  examines  the 
careers  and  important  milestones  in  the  lives  of 
Columbus,  Ohio’s  44  mayors.  It’s  a  unique 
approach  to  the  history  of  Ohio’s  capital  city  and 
includes  many  fascinating  stories  and  humorous 
anecdotes. 

For  instance,  the  first  mayor  of  Columbus, 

Jarvis  W.  Pike,  was  the  youngest  mayor— just  22 
—and  the  only  mayor  to  arrest  the  governor  of 
Ohio! 

Never  before  had  a  mayor-by-mayor  history  of 
Columbus  been  attempted.  A  popular  feature  when 


it  first  appeared  in  the  Citizen-Journal,  the  booklet 
has  been  acclaimed  by  educators. 

The  Citizen-Journal  also  is  helping  students 
learn  the  complexities  of  modern  society.  Students 
studying  the  newspaper  have  stepped  out  of  the 
abstract  world  of  the  textbook  and  into  the  reality 
of  the  newspaper.  Every  aspect  of  the  paper  is 
studied. 

Teachers  are  trained  to  use  the  newspaper  in 
their  classrooms  at  NIE  workshops  and  are  given 
NIE  teacher’s  manuals  for  use  at  school.  The 
Citizen-Journal  provides  newspapers  to  teachers 
at  a  discount  rate,  and  a  specially  trained  educa¬ 
tional  services  staff  helps  teachers  set  up  NIE 
programs  in  their  classrooms. 

The  Citizen-Journal,  long  a  part  of  Central  Ohio 
homes,  is  now  a  vital  part  of  Central  Ohio  schools. 


Columltiisi  Citizen  -Journal 
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